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HOTEL ORMOND, ORMOND 
Open January 11th. $4.00 and upward per day. 
ANDERSON AND PRICE, Managers. 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, ST. AUGUSTINE 
Open January 2oth. $5.00 and upward per day. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, Managers. 
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PALM BEACH INN, PALM BEACH 
Open December 2oth to May. $4.00 and upward per day. 
FRED. STERRY, Manager. 


The Lake Worth Bridge [== | 


was opened for traffic Dec. 23d, and the trains 
of the 


Florida East Coast R’y 


will enter the inclosures of the 
HOTEL ROYAL POINCIANA, 
at Palm Beach, and the 
PALM BEACH INN. 


BUFFET PARLOR CARS ON ALL 
THROUGH TRAINS 


Stop-Overs Allowed on all Tickets 
within their Limits 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, ST. AUGUSTINE 
Open November to May. $3.00 and upward per day. 
JOS. P. GREAVES, Manager. 
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ROYAL POINTIANA 





JOSEPH RICHARDSON 
G. P. A. Florida East Coast R’y. 
Cc. B. KNOTT 
Gen’] Supt. East Coast Hotels. 


HOTEL ROYAL POINCIANA, PALM BEACH 
Open January 15th to April. $5.00 and upward per day. 
H. W. MERRILL, Manager. 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE BAHAMAS 


Florida East Coast Steamship Line 


Palm Beach=Nassau Service 


Will be inaugurated January 15, 1896. The steamship Northum- 
berland will make trips as follows (Schedule subject to revision) : 


HOTEL CORDOVA, ST. AUGUSTINE 
Open during February and March. Rooms only. 














LEAVE PALM BEACH LEAVE NASSAU 
DROENGAT .<oc0-00500 January 16 | Monday............ January 20 
Tuesday. ...R....0- January 21 PUG nsciccescses January 27 
ER veins <cesc<se January 28 Jf February 4 
Wednesday......... February 5 MR nae iickces ocae February 7 
Sapepaay <<... sce February 8 Monday....-....0- February 10 
ee February 11 | Wednesday...... . February 12 
Thursday......... February 13 EUGAY 5. focccae cdus February 14 
SStUNGAY. -5:<.-.5 -200 February 15 | Monday..........- February 17 

And every Tuesday, Thurs- And every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday thereafter | day, and Friday thereafter un- 
until April 1, 1896. til April 1, 1895. 








RATES between PALM BEACH and NASSAU 


Transportation ~ Including Meals Meals and Berth 
Only and Berth Only 
One Way....$13.50 | One Way....$17.50 | One Way. -.. - $4.00 
STEAMSHIP ‘¢* NORTHUMBERLAND” Round Trip.. 22.00 | Round Trip. 30.00 | Round Trip .. 8.00 
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— Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed ‘xformation, tf 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resoré 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥ 





Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the “* Niagara Falls 
Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago, in connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 
Granted the peivilege of stopping off en route at 

iagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Noon Train Retween Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St., Boston. Fare, $4.98; parlor-car seat, 
$1. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 





TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Korner, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KELLock, ng State St., New York. 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 











‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
‘ A Trip for 

HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
4 uba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
‘ in addition to the 

pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyate year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR 8120. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accomamo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD Parry, Herron & Co., 
COLUMBIAN LINE Gen: ToT 


. en. Agts., 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R., New York. 








Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT, 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirezus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
Jaffa (jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 
Stantinople, through the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 
Fraples (tome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply to A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. City. 





Europe and the Orient 


Limited Parties under Personal 
Escort Jan. 4—Spain, South- 
ern Europe, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Greece; Feb. 4.—Ja- 

pan and China via Hono- 
ulu; Feb. 12—Italy, Egypt, 
Holy Sand, Greece, Swit- 
zerland._ Send for itineraries t 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
Managers of Foreign Tours, 
_70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston. 
Summer itineraries now ready. 








Special European Tour fer June, July, 


Including Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland,with one week eachin Rome, Paris, and London. 

Select party of. eight young people desired: special 
— es; experienced conductor from New York to 

ew York; under the personal supervision and chaper- 
onage of a clergyman and his wife ; time consumed, 90 
days. Price, including all expenses for strictly first-class 
travel, 5.00. Correspondence invited. dress L., 
Churchman Office, 47 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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A Southern Trip 


will be more than usually attractive this 
winter by reason of the 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and mag- 
nificent hotels. 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY 


Before deciding, send for 


Pier 26, North River, New York 


W. L. GUILLAUDEBU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 





Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIFS 


can be reached direct by the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, East, and West. 


Four magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
management of Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY. 





TAPIPA BAY, Tampa, Fla. 
SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


Tri-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port Tampa to Key West and Havana; also to 
all fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 

ee, Secure tickets reading via the lines of the PLANT 
SYSTEM and CONNECTIONS. 

hree daily trains with through Pullman Sleeping- 
Cars from the North and East, via Pennsylvania R. 
and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship Lines from 
Boston, New York, and Baltimore to Savannah, connect- 
ing with Plant System. 

iterature on Florida and Cuba mailed on application. 

B. W. Wrenn. P.T.M., Savannah, Ga. 

J. J. FARNSworTH, E.P.A.. 261 Broadway, NewYork. 

A. P. Lang, N.E.P.A., 207 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 





CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN-BUILT 
STEAMER “OHIO” 


The largest and finest yacht-steamer in the world. 
Dining-room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken upon any cruise. | 

February. a ar | cruise to Bermuda, Puerto 
Rico, Guadeloupe, all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, Caracas, Venezuela, Jamaica. Rate, $275. 

March 28th to June 6th.—7o-day cruise to the 
Mediterranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, $425 and upwards, 

June 27th to August 27th.—Cruise to Russia 
Sweden, Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total 
eclipse of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

Send 4% in stamps for Hiuetrated program to the 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST COMPANY, 1715 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. or to aay agents of the 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATIO C6. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip, 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. A, E. QUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. for QueBEc STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 





ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 
York. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA tothe 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Throw 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico, &c.. Georgia 
and Florida. Our 64-page ** Satchel Handbook ”’ mailed 
free. C. H. MAtiory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 1895. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
Steamer Northumbérland leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. 15 hours’ sail. 4 
The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P 











Bermuda 








THE LAND OF TWE LLY AND TME ROSE 


HAMILTON HOTEL, 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
MEAD & BROOKS. 


For CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS 
Meap & Brooks, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 





BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel © 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. For 
terms, circulars, etc.,address | 
+ Se ', Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 





France 





RENCH HOME IN PARIS.—1s2 Boulevard 
Pereire. Gare Courcelles, 10 minutes from Arc de 
Triomphe. M. Lalot, French Protestant pastor, and 
Fn receive into their family a few foreigners 
desiring to improve their knowledge of the language. 





(For other advertisements in this depariment see 
following pages.) 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
HOTEL GREEN [As inodation’ tor acs 


guests. Ogsupics an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE Siany shies: climate unexcelled; 


modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
ner ge for tourists to the great Lick Observatory. 
Send for illustrated souvenir. GEO, P. SNELL, Mer 














Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado Springs. sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 











Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 


SANtEAKIumM GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





District of Columbia 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. C. BURCH. Manager.—Popular prices. Regular 
rate, $4 per day uP; 50 rooms on sixth floor, steam heat, 
electric light, reduced:to $2.50 and $3 per day; so rooms 
on other floors, reduced from #4 to $3.50 per 
and alcove parlors at equally Jow rates. ? 

Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 





ay; parlors 





LA FETRA’S N. Wastington Dy. _ 
American ($2 and up) and European ($rand up). Cen- 


tral, quiet, and homelike. . La FétrA, Prop. 





Florida 





Jacksonville Florida 





<p a N ee 


The St. James 


Leading family hotel. Allimprovements. Accommo- 
ates 500. 700 feet veranda for promenade. Pamphlet 
and rates of J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 





THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 

Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
One of the most charming locationsin Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Special rates by the week. 

JHARLES H. MOWRY, Manager. 

Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 





Wes BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
: Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on 
porn good cee ees pine woods ; 
erms reasonable ; references. i 

Mrs. WM. S. METCALF. ee 


DE LAND, FLA. 


The Putna Largest hotel. In beautiful orange 


grove. Attractive and homelike. 
Moderate rates. M. E. GOULD. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL OR2Npi4" RIVER 


Homelike and attractive. Northern help. Orange 
hg oe in bearing near by. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
a ee a ES, Prop’r, H. E. BEMIS, Mer., 
New Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


THE PLAZA ®0gkiepae, 
; FLORIDA 

Located on highest ledge on Indian River; amidst 

30 acres of orange grove. New and elegant. Send for 
booklet. I, H. PECK, Owner-Proprietor. 

















CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION TRAVEL 


in connection with the 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZED BY 


THE REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN 


General Editor of the “ Review of the Churches.” 











London, Paris, Holy Land, Egypt, 
Constantinople, Athens 





The Round Tour : New York to New York, $300. 
The Overland Route, via Rome, $50 extra. 





Cruising parties will leave London on the following dates, and those from America who 
wish to join can leave New York on any previous sailing of the American Line in time to 
join the party in London. 


Jan. 21st, Feb. 21st, March 30th, and May Ist. 


Economical arrangements will be made for land excursions for those who desire to have 
them arranged. 


BOOKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR PALESTINE 


The sum of $300 entitles the passenger to a berth in a main-deck state cabin (three berths in a cabin), 
5 days’ hotel accommodation in London, second-class return ticket from London to Marseilles, 77a Dover 
and Calais, and a first-class berth in a four-berth cabin for the thirty days’ cruise on the Mediterranean, 
with an excellent table on board for the whole period of the cruise, and the use of the steam launch when in 
port. Berths in a two-berth cabin will be $50 extra for the Mediterranean cruise only. 

Those who take the overland journey for Rome, through Turin and Genoa, will pay a further $50 extra. 

The preliminary booking deposit for the Mediterranean cruise will be $5 for each place reserved. 








All remittances should be made payable to REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and all applications for 
places in these parties should be addressed to the Pilgrimage Secretary, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York 


Green Cove Springs 


Here’s the Hotel St. Elmo. 

Rooms bright and cheerful. 

Walks and drives through the 
piney woods. 

Illustrated booklet sent by 
Jupson L. Scorrt, Manager. 























Florida Florida 


‘¢ Untouched by the Frost’ 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 





“IN SUMMER LAND” 


PLANT SYSTEM HOTELS 


SEASON OF 1895-96 


THE TAMPA BAY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
NOW OPEN 


THE SEMINOLE 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
OPENS JANUARY 15, 1896 
A. E. DICK, RESIDENT MANAGER 


THE INN 
PORT TAMPA, FLORIDA 
H. W. FOSS, SUPERINTENDENT 


New York Office: J. J. FARNSWORTH, P.A.. 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. P. HATHAWAY, MANAGER 





THE PUNTA GORDA 
On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 
20th, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 


feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. 
son. For pamphlet address F. 
131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Special rates for the sea- 
H. ABBOTT, Room 23. 








THE SPEAR MANSION 
St_ George St. Augustine, Fla. 


stands in large, well-kept grounds, and offers pleasant 
rooms and an excellent table. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Florida. Good family table and 
home comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE, 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Enlarged and remodeled, will open Dec. 20, 1895, under 
former management of Mr. C. A. Linsley, who has given 
the Hotel widespread popularity. Fifty rooms, mostly 








with private baths, have been added to the hotel, givin 
articulars ad- 
ugusta, Ga. 





a total capacity of 225. For booklet and 
dress C, A. LINSLEY, 
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Georgia 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


For circulars, etc., apply to F. H, Schofield, Metro- 
politan Bldg.; Zhe Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Illinois 
Chicago Beach Hotel ?1# 3. ¢ 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mgr. 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 














New Jersey 


TIME For PLANNING WINTEE Trips. WRITE 
THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT FOR ASSISTANCE, 
WE SHALL BEGLAD TO HELP YOU FIND THE PLACE 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR, AND TELL YOU OF HOTELS 
AND ROUTES. IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE WHERE 
YOU THINK OF GOING; WE CAN GIVE YOU INFOR- 
MATION IN REGARD TO ANY WINTER RESORT 
ANYWHERE. RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE 
OvTLoox, 13 Astor Piace, New York City, 





Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. assage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atiantic City, N. J. 





The Buckingham1 , ,, Oprsite 


urel House 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


THE MADISON LAKEWoop 


Madison Ave. & First St. | address Mrs. E.H.Merriman 


Box 72. 








Pennsylvania 











WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 

In Southern Penna., has all the elements of a great 

WINTER RESORT. Steam heat and open grates, 

sun paglor, electric light, hydraulic elevator; baths, mas- 


sage, Swedish movements, electricity. Address for cir- 
culars as above, always using the name WALTER’S. 





Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
Rates : Transient, $5 per day ; by the week, $25 
and upwards. Special rates for season guests. 
Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 


Late of Oriental Hotel, ; 
oe = Lakewood, N. J 





New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


Ina modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very moderate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 


MISS PITZER east 37th'st.’N. y. 


One large second floor front room. Room for several 
transient guests during the holidays. 











LL the comforts of a refined Christian home (4 adults) 

to a gentleman having satisfactory references. Front 
room, second floor (convenient to bath-room); excellent 
tite ; West 84th St. Address COMFORT, No. 79, this 





New York 


GLEASON SANITARIUM #4 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1895 


Acomfortable home 
especially adapted 
for winter care of 
patients. All forms 
of baths, electricity, 
massage,etc. Pure 
spring water. All 
modern 
ments. 
lustrated booklet. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with . 

Re: Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulp jur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 














South Carolina 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, 8S. C. 











NOW OPEN 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 

In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
modern improvements for comfort, convenience, and 

leasure. LIMATE UNSURPASSED. 

ituated on the South Carolina and Georgia Railway, 
twenty-two miles from Charleston, S. C. 

For terms and circulars address 

.G,. » HEW, Manager, SUMMERVILLE, S. C., 

F.W.WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C 





66 TT SERE is no piace like Charleston.” — THE 
A, CHARLESTON HOTEL, Charleston, S. C. 
This historic Hotel has had One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars ($100,000.00) expended on its renovation, rearrange- 
ment, decoration,and improvement. Completely equipped 
with all modern appointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Cuisine and service unexcelled. For rates, pam- 
phiets, and further particulars address Cart & Davips. 
BUSCH HOUSE. 


AIKEN, Ss. C. —f$2 per day. Special 


rates by week. Electric lights, etc. Hygienic baths and 
Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY SCH. Prop. 


PEBBLE LEDGE AIKEN. S. C.—New 


: : house ; modern conven- 
iences. Maybe rented furnished for winter season; or 
select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 











oe ty BOARD.—Pleasant location, near 
J the Battery; large, airy rooms, opening on sunny 
Piazzas; terms moderate. Mrs. C. R. HOLMES, 
4 Legare St., Charleston, So. Car. 





Virginia 





THE SHERWOOD 24 Point comfort, 


order. $2 to $3 a day. 
er and Propr. 


A select family hotel of 
GEO. BOOKER, 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N.Y. F. N. PIKE. 











e The bestCoffee,Cane, 
CX1C () and Tobacco region 
in the World. 
_ Lands in the semi-tropical belt, suitable to the produc- 
tion of Coffee, Cane, Cacao, Tobacco, Rubber, Corn 


etc., 

etc., in lots to suit the home-seeker or speculator. culti- 

vated and virgin soil, upon navigable river and near rail- 
t 


road. Location poet. healthful. Correspondence 
solicited. Refer by permission to Rev, J. W. Butler, 
., Mexico City. ROBERT L. MILLER 


Apartado No. 291, Mexico City, Mexico 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is obtaining more favor with the public 
and increased reputation amongst the 
medical profession day by day. For- 
merly, the usc of Cod Liver Oil was re- 
stricted in consequence of the crude 
method of its production, the prepara- 
tion was nauseous to the palate, and 
sometimes impossible of digestion. 
Since the introduction of 


PeterMoOller’s New Process 


the utmost cleanliness in every detail of 
the manufacture has been secured, and 
consttmers can Jybtain a pure, sweet, relia- 
ble and digestib'e Cod Liver Oil when 
they insist upon having Peter Moller’ 
Put up in fiat, oval bottles only, sealed with 
Zate of production in Lerforated letters. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents.. 





Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutica! Uo., So. Um...a, 
Neb., for free copy of “Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 
in stamps for sample of 
REX Branp Exrract OF BEEF, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc., extra 


Flavor 
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Solid Silver 








“GactRy. CUP” HN. ¥. ¥. C. 





Designed 
and Made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Won By “ WASP.” 





(Exclusively. ) 


a 


STE RUING 


WHITING M’re Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 











CORO 


TRADE 






That’s the name 
of the perfect soap. 
It makes you per- 

fectly clean, keeps 

your skin in perfect 
order, gives you per- 
fect satisfaction in 
every way. Ask your 
dealer for it. (5c.) 
Made only by 
The 


N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


CWE ELENA, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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Church Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 
from the lantern screen. 

Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Evee 
ning Problem.”’ Read its hints, and the actual expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
‘Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York, 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO- 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CiTy (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
‘Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
isco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND : 411 Couch St. 
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ALMA, MICHIGAN. 
Rest, Recreation and Relief are 
combined in ‘the most happy 
manner at this admirably con- 
ducted resort. Rest for the tired 
brain-worker, or business man, 
recreation for the pleasure-seek- 
er, and relief for the invalid, in 
the balmy pine-scented air and 
with the use of mild alkaline 
waters. 

Send for the illustrated book 
which tells of THE ALMA, and 
its many superior points of ex- 
cellence. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 
families. 
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WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 
HOW TO? sert spoonfulsto 
USE IT.\ a cup of boiling 
water or milk. Stir briskly 
a moment, and your Choc- 
olate is ready to serve. Put 
up in 1lb. and 4 Ib. tins. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 













It’s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Pay a 
few cents more 
and get 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which last as long as the skirt. 
Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City 





STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N. Y. 








The 
Ferris 
Bacon 
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HE general confusion which reigns in Tur- 
key and the difficulty of securing trust- 
worthy information are illustrated by the 
fact that no one knows to-day whether 
Zeitoun has fallen or whether it is stil] 
invested by Turkish troops and crowded 

with Armenian refugees. Its fall has been several times 
reported, and the report has in each case been contra- 
dicted. Meanwhile it is clear that the situation in 
Armenia is appealing more and more strongly to the 
English conscience. Articles in the leading reviews urge 
the moral necessity which presses upon England for active 
interference, and Lord Rosebery, the leader of the Liberal 
party, has printed a letter in which he says that he is 
haunted by the horrors occurring in Asia Minor; that the 
Government of Lord Salisbury is responsible for the con- 
dition of things, intrusted as it is with practical dictator- 
ship and an armada to support that dictatorship ; and that 
it has misled the country in declaring that the concert of 
action among all the Great Powers has been complete. 
The diplomatists keep their own secrets, and it is improb- 
able that Lord Salisbury has been entirely indifferent to 
the claims of a situation which other Englishmen have felt 
so strongly. It is not impossible that he has been endeav- 
oring to secure an understanding with Russia which would 
permit active intervention. It is now reported that such 
an understanding has been reached, and that the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed upon a scheme for the military occu- 
pation of the provinces in Asia Minor which have witnessed 
the terrible slaughters of the last few months. If the 
report is to be trusted, a Russian army of occupation is to 
move down by land and a British fleet is to support it along 
the seaboard. This, as The Outlook pointed out several 
weeks ago, is the most practicable, if not the only practi- 
cable, method of intervention; we devoutly hope that the 
report of its adoption may prove to be true. 





The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, in a sermon preached in 
New Haven on Sunday, expressed the sentiment of a 
great many people in this country when he declared that 
the Venezuelan question ought to be postponed for the 
Armenian question, and that it is the clear and para- 
mount duty of Americans to support England in any action 
that she may take for the purpose of restoring order 
throughout Turkey. The question of an unsettled bound- 
ary is of small importance compared with the lives of two 
and a half millions of Christian people who will be exter- 
minated unless they are protected by the Christian world. 
The more clear the situation in Constantinople becomes, the 
more evident are the perfidy and guilt of the Turkish 
Government. One of the gravest offenses committed by 
that Government has been the insidious and persistent mis- 
representation of the situation, not only to the outer world, 
but to its own subjects. The Turkish press is edited at 
the Palace, and has been made the instrument for a sys- 
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tematic misrepresentation of affairs in Asia Minor. The 
work has been done so thoroughly that even intelligent 
Turks in Constantinople are possessed with the idea that 
the Armenians have murdered and pillaged great numbers 
of Moslenis; that the Turkish troops have been called out 
to protect the Moslem and to reduce the Armenians to 
order; that the European Powers have intervened to pre- 
vent the restoration of order; and that foreign gunboats 
are in the Bosphorus for the purpose of fomenting dissen- 
sion and insurrection, the end being to massacre Moslems 
throughout the Empire. Of course the effect of this kind 
of systematic lying has been not only to infuriate the 
Turks, but to make them feel that they are acting on the 
defensive. Fuller reports which have reached this coun- 
try from England confirm the worst impressions of the 
extent and horror of the slaughter which has been going 
on. It is reported that our own Government has demanded 
from Turkey the payment of a large indemnity for the 
losses sustained by American missionaries throughout Asia 
Minor. 
® 

The excitement created by the President’s special mes- 
sage about Venezuelan affairs has apparently subsided 
in all parts of the country. The sober second thought 
of the people—that is, of those who do think—has made 
itself heard; and that sober second thought not only 
insists upon the utmost deliberation, but rejects as im- 
possible any settlement of the matters in controversy 
between this country and Great Britain other than by 
the usual instrumentalities of diplomacy. The President’s 
message is likely to have two good effects, which will by 
no means counterbalance its evil effects, but which will 
be of positive advantage to the country. Of these 
one is the burning of the war powder in advance of 
the election. Whatever capital lay in the irritation 
and sensitiveness which some of the Republican leaders 
and some of the Republican newspapers have been 
sedulously stirring up for months past for campaign pur- 
poses has been entirely appropriated by President Cleve- 
land, and, unless we are mistaken, will be entirely spent 
before the Presidential campaign opens. The message 
will also have the result of making it clear to foreign 
diplomatists that the people of this country are sensitive 
about the Monroe Doctrine. That Doctrine is in no sense 
international law, and this country is not, as Secretary 
Olney declared, sovereign on this continent; but there is 
a very general and a very strong feeling that, as a policy, 
the Monroe Doctrine must be sustained, and that, while 
this country is not sovereign, it holds an easy primacy on 
the continent, and has a right to protect its interests in 
The sentiment of the country to-day, so 


far as it can be ascertained, reaffirms the Monroe Doctrine 
as a national policy, but disavows entirely the belligerent 
spirit. The press, which just now follows instead of leads 
public opinion, has been quick to recognize that its bel- 
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ligerent tone was too hasty and too marked, and many of 
the journals which were crying for war are now innocently 
wondering what all the excitement was about, and pluming 
themselves on a calmness which nobody discovered in their 
editorial pages during the few days which followed the 
publication of the message. 

@ 

In England surprise and anger have been followed by a 
desire to know the facts. Nothing was more amusing in 
one way, and more discouraging in another, than the 
amount of passion which was expressed in both countries 
about a situation concerning which the people of neither 
country were informed. When the message was issued, 
very few Americans knew anything about the boundary 
controversy in Venezuela or the relation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to it, and still fewer Englishmen had any informa- 
tion on the subject. In both countries the feeling appears 
to be that a disputed boundary is not a matter for national 
passion, but for calm and dispassionate inquiry. In both 
countries too many have committed the blunder of getting 
angry first and then proceeding to learn the facts of the 
situation afterwards. The presence of a considerable 
amount of inflammable material in this country ought to 
give our politicians and newspapers a keener sense of re- 
sponsibility than they have yet shown in the discussion of 
international questions. There is a real peril in the exist- 
ence of so strong an anti-English antipathy in certain sec- 
tions of the country, and in the readiness with which some 
politicians and many newspapers are willing to intensify 
this antagonism. In England, on the other hand, there is 
a necessity for clearer knowledge of American opinion and 
for some modification of the English attitude in dealing 
with American questions. English public morals are 
probably, on the whole, the best in the world, but English 
public manners are often, as the “Spectator” recently 
confessed, remarkably bad. They are aggressive and 
irritating. Bad manners in England do not excuse bad 
temper in this country, but while we ought to cultivate 
the quality of calmness, our kinsmen beyond the sea 
would also do well to cultivate the quality of courtesy. 
Both nations have much to learn from each other—too 
much to learn to permit the process of international edu- 
cation to be disturbed by questions of unsettled boundary 
lines in South America. 

® 

The Manitoba Government has answered the second 
communication of the Federal Government, that of July 27 
last, and has at the same time dissolved the Legislature 
and appealed to the people of the Province for a fresh 
mandate. Its answer is a skillfully drawn document, and 
is likely to strengthen greatly the hands of those mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parliament who are opposed to coer- 
cive legislation. It apparently declares absolutely against 
separate schools, but, reading between the lines, one can 
see that the refusal is to re-establish separate schools 
under clerical control as they were prior to 1890. Separate 
schools under public control imply a different system alto- 
gether; but what is the use of suggesting that or any other 
concession, if it is evident that it would not be accepted as 
a solution of the difficulty? As far as Manitoba is con- 
cerned, therefore, the proposal to establish a system of 
separate schools, in any form, is rejected. Regret is ex- 
pressed that the invitation to make a prcper inquiry into 
the facts of the case has not been accepted, and that Par- 
liament should be asked to legislate without investigation. 
Inquiry is again earnestly invited, and it is suggested that 
it should take the widest scope. The great desire of the 
Provincial Government is to provide the best possible 
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means of education for Manitoba, and, in order to this, 
amendments to the law are required from time to time, as 
well as a wise administration that will consider all com- 
plaints in a spirit of fairness and conciliation, instead of 
coercive legislation, which, however unsuitable in a few 
years hence, can never be changed. The people of Mani- 
toba will probably return the Greenway Government to 
power by an overwhelming majority on the issue thus pre- 
sented. In that case, a moribund Parliament will be face 
to face with a Provincial Legislature fresh from the people. 
Three by-elections to Parliament have also been recently 
held, and though all the seats were formerly Conservative, 
only one has been retained, and that by a minority of the 
votes polled. 
@ 


These events furnish evidence, if not demonstration, 
that the people generally are in no mood to coerce 
Manitoba. Yet the Government is absolutely pledged 
to introduce coercive legislation. Solutions of the diffi- 
culty in which the Conservative party finds itself are 
suggested along the line of Government reconstruction 
and other lines at present equally improbable. Should — 
the Government persist, it can succeed only at the ex- 
pense of internal disruption or the splitting of its party 
all over the country. The opposition consists of three 
sections: the old Liberal party; the Patrons, represent- 
ing a strong section of the farmers in favor of economi- 
cal government ; and the supporters of Dalton McCarthy, 
representing the feeling against the French and Roman 
Catholic “solid vote.’ All three sections are opposed to 
the Government’s Manitoba policy, and, though divided at 
present, are likely to come to a common understanding 
before a general election is held. It is certain that the 
difficulty will be settled constitutionally, but before it is 
finally settled there may be a general break-up of the ex- 
isting parties. There is a strong feeling in Canada against 
separate schools of any kind, but there is also a general 
sentiment in favor of a compromise like the Ontario system, 
always on the condition that it should be introduced by the 
Province itself, and not forced on it from without by the 
Dominion Government. 


& 


No doubt there was exaggeration in the reports from 
Cuba prevalent last week that the insurgents had ap- 
proached near enough to Havana to produce a fear that 
the capital might fall into their hands. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that the Spanish forces have made no head- 
way in putting down the revolutionary movement. Gen- 
eral Campos’s declaration that he would drive the insur- 
gents into the swamps and keep them there has proved an 
idle boast. The rebels hold more than half the island, 
and are well established in the southern part of the prov- 
ince of Matanzas, whence they make occasional incursions 
northward, when skirmishes and running fights ensue, with 
the usual claim of victory by both sides. General Campos 
is now in Havana, and again issues a proclamation of his 
intention soon to crush his opponents by a decisive blow. 
A great public meeting was held in Havana last week, at 
which representatives of all parties, including the Autono- 
mists, asserted their allegiance to Spain and their belief 
that only through Spain could relief come to Cuba. Nat- 
urally, there is little significance to be attached to such 
speeches ; the fact that those who sympathize with the 
present movement are not prepared to assert themselves 
in Havana is a matter of course. It must be admitted, at 


least, that the insurgents have shown persistence and 
courage; the Spanish pretense that the present iroubles 
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are merely local disturbances has no longer a reasonable 
sound. 
& 

The Japanese Parliament was opened on Saturday of 
last week with a speech from the throne, in which the Em- 
peror expressed the joy of the nation at the ending of the 
struggle with China, declaring that order had been restored 
throughout Formosa, and that the relations of Japan with 
foreign countries were peaceful and intimate. Striking 
progress has been made by the Empire in many directions, 
but a great and difficult work is still to be done. The 
speech ciosed with an urgent appeal for additional defenses 
for the Empire. If the cable dispatches are to be trusted, 
a coalition has been effected between the Government and 
the Liberal party, negotiations looking to that end having 
long been in progress. The support of the Liberals has 
been secured by the Ministry by what appears to be the 
practical adoption of the Liberal platform, for the Liberals 
have stipulated that certain reforms, including entire 
liberty of speech and of public meetings and the extension 
of the franchise, shall be granted to the country, the Minis- 
try on its part agreeing that in case measures establishing 
these reforms are defeated in Parliament an appea! shall be 
made to the country; and in the event of a popular vote 
supporting these measures the Ministers agree to resign 
and formally join the ranks of the Liberals. If carried 
out, this coalition means not only the advance of the 
Japanese Government in popular directions, but the intro- 
duction of party government into Japan. 

@ 


With unexampled speed, the Ways and Means Committee 
formulated the answer of the Republican House to the 
President’s request for legislation to relieve the Treasury’s 
embarrassments. The situation confronting the Committee 
was briefly as follows: Within two years there had been a 
deficit in revenue of about $100,000,000 ; within the same 
period approximately $180,000,000 in gold had been bor- 
towed; there has thus been an increase of $80,000,000 in 
the Treasury’s surplus, which now stands at approximately 
$100,000,000 outside the gold reserve ; there has, however, 
been no increase in gold reserve. Each issue of bonds to 
bring in gold has been followed (and even preceded) by 
the presentation of notes to draw it out. The present 
surplus, therefore, consists of notes presented for redemp- 
tion, and the gold reserve is again less than $70,000,- 
ooo. President Cleveland took the ground that there was 
only one thing to be done: issue bonds to retire all the 
Government notes redeemable in coin. The Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee took the 
ground that the Government notes must not be retired, but 
that revenues must be increased to meet expenditures, and 
short-time bonds bearing a low rate of interest be author- 
ized in order again to build up the gold reserve. To 
accomplish these two distinct ends, two distinct bills were 
reported. The first or “revenue” bill provided for the 
temporary restoration of sixty per cent. of the McKinley 
Bill duties on raw wool and lumber, with corresponding 
increase in duties on manufactures thereof, together with 
an addition of 15 per cent. to the Wilson Bill rates on all 
other products, except where (as on sugar) such increase 
would make the new duties higher than those established 
by the McKinley Bill. These proposed duties were to 
remain in effect until August 1, 1898. The second or 
“bond ” bill contained two clauses entirely independent 
of each other. The first clause authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whenever necessary to protect the “coin ” 
reserve, to issue three per cent. “ coin” bonds to be sold 
at not less than par, and to be redeemable at the pleasure 
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of the Government after the end of five years ; the second 
clause authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever 
necessary to meet a temporary deficiency of revenue, to 
issue certificates of indebtedness to an amount not to 
exceed $50,000,000—these certificates to run for three 
years, and to bear interest not to exceed three per cent. 
To this last clause there was no objection from any quarter, 
since these certificates would merely correspond to the 
exchequer bills so long employed by the English Govern- 
ment to borrow money temporarily at advantageous terms. 
To the bond issue ciause there was, however, a strong 
objection on the part of even anti-silver Republicans, as it 
seemed in its original form to authorize the retirement of 
the greenbacks. In order to save the bill the Committee 
added a paragraph expressly providing against such a con- 
struction. 

When the bills came before the House, the sharpest 
and most important conflict was over the resolutions 
reported by the Committee on Rules limiting the de- 
bate on each measure to a few hours, and absolutely 
forbidding the offering of amendments, The Democrats 
protested vehemently against such rules to prevent the 
intelligent consideration of the measures, but the Repub- 
licans reminded them that the Senate’s revision of the 
Wilson Bill had been “ railroaded”’ through, and pleaded 
that the present exigency was equally pressing. In the 
case of the tariff bill only four Republicans voted with 
the Democrats against the adoption of the rule reported ; 
and in the case of the bond bill only eleven. The adoption 
of these rules was an important triumph for Mr. Reed, 
who, both as a party leader and as a Presidential candidate, 
was interested in avoiding a vote on amendments certain 
to divide his party, and require each member to record 
himself for or against certain delicate propositions. When 
the tariff bill came up for discussion, every Democrat, from 
the most strenuous opponents of the greenbacks to their 
warmest defenders, took the position that the increase of 
taxation could afford no relief to the present situation. 
Those who agreed absolutely with the Republicans that 
the hundred-million-dollar deficit had caused the issue of 
one hundred millions of the bonds pointed to the fact 
that at present the surplus piled up in the Treasury was 
sufficient to meet current deficiencies for three or four years 
to come. To increase this surplus, they urged, was plainly 
to tax the people unnecessarily. The Republicans replied 
that increased revenues would increase the public credit, 
and recalled the fact that so long as revenues had equaled 
expenditures there had been no trouble with the gold re- 
serve. The revenue bill was carried by a strict party 
vote—zo5 to 81—the Populists voting with the Democrats 
against the bill. On the bond bill party lines were broken 
and the debate was triangular. The anti-silver Republi- 
cans took the position that the bill would enable the 
Administration to borrow gold (or “‘ coin,” as most members 
preferred to say) at a lower rate of interest ; the Adminis- 
tration Democrats took the position that no money at all 
could be borrowed on three per cent. coin bonds if the 
situation became more serious; the silver men in both 
parties took the position that there was no need of build- 
ing up the gold reserve, as the Government notes promis- 
ing to pay “ coin ” ought io be redeemed in gold and silver 
indiscriminately, just as the notes of the Bank of France 
are. When the vote came, only one Democrat voted with 
the Republicans for the bill, while forty-seven Republi- 
cans voted with the Democrats and Populists against it. 
Two of these forty-seven came from the Eastern States, 
six from Ohio, and the remainder from States West and 
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South thereof. The extent of the Republican opposition 
indicates the defeat of the bill in the Senate. 
@ 

Anti-saloon sentiment is certainly far stronger in South- 
ern public life than in Northern. This may be partially 
due to the disfranchisement of the negroes ; it may be still 
more largely due to the weakness of the immigrant vote 
among the whites. But, whatever the cause, the fact is 
indubitable. In South Carolina the Dispensary Law has 
been so thoroughly enforced throughout the State during 
the past few months that, by the admission of the Charles- 
ton “‘ News and Courier,” the “blind tigers” have been 
driven out or starved out. That journal predicts that they 
will return or revive now that the State administration has 
ordered an increase in the price of liquor in order to 
tealize a larger profit for the support of the school system. 
Yet, however this may turn out, the administration has 
demonstrated the ability of public officials to suppress ail 
bar-rooms and confine the liquor business ofthe entire State 
to ninety dispensaries, which are open neither in the even- 
ing nor on Sundays, and in which there is not only no 
treating but no drinking. We regret that the administra- 
tion should imperil any of these moral gains for the sake 
of increasing the already considerable public revenue 
($10,000 a month) from the traffic. But the dispensary 
system, conducted according to its original plan as an 
agency for moral reform, has triumphed most signally over 
all the elements of opposition. The good effects of this 
‘triumph, furthermore, have not stopped with the bound- 
aries of South Carolina. The debate in the Georgia 
Legislature on the Anti-bar-room Bill, recently defeated, 
gave evidence at once of the spreading faith in the dis- 
pensary system and the growing determination of the 
Southern people to put down the saloons. The Georgia 
bill provided|for the establishment of one liquor-store in each 
county, to be managed by a salaried official, and prohibited 
the sale of liquor except in these stores. In the long 
debate upon it, not one of its opponents dared declare 
himself a defender of the rights of the saloons. The first 
opponent attacked it because it would open a “ bar-room ” 
in each of the eighty-eight “dry” counties; the next, 
because it interfered with the “fundamental right” of 
county self-government; the third, because it gave “to the 
rich man a privilege that a poor man has not got;” the 
next, because it would “ cause a decrease in the value of 
real estate ;”’ the next, because the bill did not abolish 
bar-rooms, but forced a bar-room on every county in the 
State ; the next, because it would ‘‘take away such a large 
portion of the School Fund ;” and so on. Yet the com- 
bined strength of this opposition to the bill was but 62 
votes; 75 votes were cast in its favor. The measure was 
only defeated by the constitutional requirement of a 
majority of all the members of each Chamber, whether 
present or not. The measure lacked but thirteen votes 
of a constitutional majority. 

@ 

Wisconsin seems to be decidedly stirred by the criti- 
cisms recently made upon the management of the State 
University by a hitherto unknown County Superintendent. 
A year ago, it will be remembered, the State Superintend- 
ent in Wisconsin made an attack upon Professor Ely 
because of the alleged tendency of his teachings toward 
social democracy. This year President Adams is attacked 
because of the alleged tendency of his management toward 
social aristocracy. The criticisms upon Presidenc Adams 
are not to be taken any more seriously than those upon 
Professor Ely, and the committee of investigation ap- 
pointed will, without doubt, render a report warmly 
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indorsing the distinguished character of his work as 
an educator. Indeed, both this year and last, no mem- 
bers of the faculty could have been selected for attack 
whose work the educational world values so highly. This 
year’s criticisms, however, are important because of their 
possible effect upon the State Legislature. Last year, it 
will be recalled, the Legislature added something like $150,- 
ooo to the University’s appropriation. This increased ap- 
propriation seemed so certain to be made permanent that 
it was considered practically equivalent to an additional 
endowment of $3,000,000. The County Superintendent 
seems to have struck a popular chord when, while indors- 
ing generous appropriations for the State’s University, he 
urged that such an increase in the University’s revenues 
should not have been followed by an increase in fees, 
making it more difficult for children of the middle classes 
to attend the University. He demands that the University 
shall again, as in President Bascom’s day, be conducted 
on a broad, democratic basis, and suggests that it should 
have fees as low as those in the University of Michigan, 
or even be made (like the University of Ohio) a part of 
the free school system of the State. The wide support 
given to these demands—particularly in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the State—is really an encouraging sign, and we 
hope the outcome of the present discussion will not be the 
reduction of educational appropriations on the ground that 
the University is becoming an institution for the classes, 
but the enlargement of the appropriation, to the end that 
it may not become an institution for a class, but may 
offer the highest educational opportunities, without prop- 
erty qualification, to all the children of the State. 
@ 

It will be remembered that last winter, by a vote of 150 
to 53, the House of Representatives passed the McRae 
Bill, designed to protect our public lands. It was good as 
far as it went, but now the Secretary of the Interior asks 
Congress for more adequate protection. Our great Na- 
tional Parks in the West are guarded by United States 
troops, it is true, but there has been no provision made for 
the timber tracts (five in Colorado, four in California, three 
in Oregon, and one each in Arizona, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, Washington, and Alaska) set apart at various times 
under the Act of 1891. These cover many million acres, 
and the Land Office has only thirty agents for examining 
lands, protecting timber, and investigating disputes. Mr. 
Hoke Smith says that the amendment made to the McRae 
Bill in regard to cutting trees on the public domain bya 
system of permits to settlers and miners is objectionable ; 
but, notwithstanding this, he urges the passage of the bill 
by both branches of Congress at the present session, since 
the many good features of the bill far outweigh the objec- 
tionable amendment. The bill brings up the whole ques- 
tion of permits to cut trees on Government lands, and 
while we are sure that, under the circumstances, Congress 
will deal with the question in the best way possible, it is 
to be regretted that we have not the wise counsels of a 
National Forestry Commission. 

@ 

In the last number of “Harper’s Weekly ” Colonel 
Waring, the Street Commissioner of New York City, has a 
suggestive article on “ Market-Playzrounds.” No one will 
dispute the proposition that push-carts, so largely used by 
peddlers, constitute something of a nuisance; yet in densely 
populated tenement-house districts these carts are so use- 
ful that they ought not to be abolished, if there is any 
way to overcome the serious objections to them. Some 
streets are practically given over to them, and hence are 
not of much use as thoroughfares and are difficult to 
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keep clean. While the ordinances of the metropolis pro- 
hibit the standing of push-carts more than ten minutes in 
any one place, these ordinances are rarely enforced, and 
when they are enforced the cart is moved only a few steps 
and stopped again. Now, the children of crowded dis- 
tricts make good use of the asphalt streets in pleasant 
weather, and it seems, therefore, to Colonel Waring, and 
to us too, that the children and the carts as well should be 
afforded better conditions, thereby promoting the general 
good order of the streets. Colonel Waring has devised a 
scheme for establishing one or more of what might be 
called 'market-playgrounds, A whole block would be 
taken by the city, cleared of all its buildings, and asphalted 
in one sheet from curb tocurb. Between the building- 
line and the curb this space would serve, as now, for a side- 
walk. The space within the building-line would be covered 
with alternate strips, say eleven feet wide, with sheds sup- 
ported by iron columns and covered with glass; the 
intervening strip of eleven feet would not be covered. A 
portion of these sheds would be furnished with counters 
(so arranged with balancing weights that when not in use 
they could be run up into the roofs) and other fixtures 
for butchers, fishmen, and other merchants; but the rest 
of the shed would be simply a covered space available for 
push-carts. The uncovered space between the sheds would 
also be used by push-carts. Along the edges of the sheds 
‘the whole block would be thoroughly lighted by incan- 
descent lights. The entire space would be open to market- 
men of all sorts until noon; their whole work must be 
done in the morning, as in Europe. At noon the street- 
sweepers would clean the whole area, and at one o’clock 
the place would be turned over to the children of the neigh- 
borhood. People will say, “‘ Oh, but this costs too much.” 
To this Colonel Waring replies: 

“ One block on the East Side, taken for illustration, is assessed at 
$382,000, and its probable cost under condemnation proceedings 
would be $840,400. The cost of conversion into a market-playground 
would be $80,000, making the total cost $920,400, or in round num- 
bers $1,000,000. The gross rental to cover expense for care, collec- 
tions, etc., would be six per cent. on this, or $60,000. The block 
arranged as above mentioned would furnish 288 stands seven feet 
long and five and a half feet wide, with counters, fixtures, etc., which, 
at fifty cents a day each, would produce an annual income of $52,560 ; 
448 covered stands, same size, without fixtures, at twenty-five cents per 
day, would produce $44,530; 768 uncovered open spaces, five and a half 
by seven feet, at ten cents per day each, would produce $28,032. This 
would make a total rental of $125,132, which is over twelve per cent. 
of the total] cost of $1,000,000.” 


® 


The head of the New York police force, Chief Conlin, 
issued an order last week which is open to misconstruction 
both by the public and the police. If misconstrued by the 
latter, it will cause hardship, if not worse, to the tenement- 
house children. The dancing of the children in the streets 
of New York, which has been considered one of the attract- 
ive amusements of the tenement-house regions, has reached 
a point where it is a source of danger to the older girls, 
and sometimes a public nuisance because of the crowds 
that collect. Citizens familiar with the East Side have 
appealed to the police. The result is an order which 
leaves to the discrimination of the policeman the point at 
which the dancing becomes indecent. He may arrest the 
girl who, in his judgment, has passed the line of decency. 
If all policemen were both philosophers and saints, if they 
were endowed with good judgment, tact, and a noble moral 
standard, this order would be unobjectionable. But candor 
compels the recognition of the fact that they are not. 
Girls whose only fault is an overweening vanity, girls who 
are quite faultless save for a certain immaturity of mind 
and childlike innocence, may, under this order, be arrested 
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by an ill-natured, severe, or unintelligent policeman and 
brought into open court, to be, by this mere fact, forever 
disgraced in the eyes of their companions. The police 
should be instructed not to arrest except in cases where a 
warning is disregarded, and even then for a first offense 
the offender should be brought privately before the judge 
for admonition, not publicly into open court. The penalty 
of lasting disgrace is quite too severe forso unintentional a 
fault. There are cases in which the organ-grinder might 
very properly be arrested and the dancing children left 
alone. 
@ 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission pronounces ille- 
gal the agreement recently entered into by the trunk-line 
roads in organizing the “ Joint Traffic Association.” The 
Commission has forwarded to the Attorney-General a copy 
of the “articles of organization ” of this Association, and 
informed him that, in its opinion, the agreement is “in 
conflict with the act to regulate inter-State commerce, and 
cannot be carried into effect without violating the provis- 
ions of that act.” It requests the Attorney-General to 
direct the United States District Attorney of the Southern 
District of New York to institute all necessary proceedings, 
by injunction or otherwise, to prevent the agreement from 
being carried into effect. If this Association, therefore, is 
permitted to violate the anti-pooling provision of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, or the prohibition in the Anti-Trust 
Law of combinations to raise prices, the responsibility will 
rest with the department of the Attorney-General. On every 
account it is to be hoped that department will discharge 
its duty with promptness and vigor, The annual report of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, published last week, 
narrates two unsuccessful attempts to secure the prosecu- 
tion of railroads entering into illegal pooling arrangements, 
In one case the matter was brought before a Grand Jury 
which failed to find a true bill, and in the othe: —the agree- 
ment of the Central Traffic Association, in eff :ct from May 
of last year—no action on the part of the Department of 
Justice is yet reported. Such miscarriages of justice, and, 
still more, such delays in instituting proceedings when 
powerful interests violate the laws against combinations, 
are, unfortunately, in sharp contrast with the prompt- 
ness and effectiveness with which the Attorney-General’s 
department prosecuted trades-unionists for violating the 
same laws. To restore reverence for the law, its impartial 
enforcement is imperatively demanded. 


- fo. 
David H. Greer 


In Dr. Greer’s keen, penetrating glance is revealed the 
man—quiet, modest, self-controlled, and effective, because 
possessed by the conviction that for each man in the 
world of to-day there is the opportunity of being a man 
after the pattern of Christ Jesus. If one would know more 
of a minister who is at the heart of so much Christianity 
at work, let him make one of the reverent throng at the 
morning service in St. Bartholomew’s Church in this city. 
Dr. Greer reads the service in most reverent fashion, re- 
vealing all its depths of meaning, hidden, alas! too often by 
the slovenly rendering of the ordinary reader. If it is a 
Sunday when an offertory is taken, the rector may state 
quietly that what was given last year for the same purpose— 
it may have been twenty thousand dollars—is inadequate to 
this year’s needs. From his manner it is clear that he is 
fully expecting to get all he needs. His congregation is 


known to be wealthy, but its liberality savors of that variety 
of free-handed giving which is usually found in churches 
where the average bank account of the givers is repre- 
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sented by very much smaller figures. After an anthem, 
so sung as to put the soul in tune for highest harmonies, 
one is conscious that the people, of whom a noticeably 
large proportion are men, are settling themselves with that 
unmistakable air that presages the coming of something 
worth hearing, and Dr. Greer rises to preach. He is apt 
in choosing striking texts, and the text is announced in a 
manner to arrest the attention of even a careless listener. 
In the few opening sentences the topic is clearly outlined, 
and at once the preacher plunges into the full stream of 
his sermon, and the hearer is, very likely, carried off bodily 
with it, for Dr. Greer is always, when in the pulpit, the man 
with the message. Dramatic, yet never in the faintest de- 
gree theatrical, his lucid sentences, shorn of redundancy, 
carry just the shade of meaning he intends to give; he 
shows himself to be a close student and a clear thinker. 
One does not listen long before realizing that the speaker 
is possessed of one mighty passion. He would have all 
men know that the hope they need, for lack of which this 
life is a dungeon, the power without which life is a fail- 
ure, are to be had through Jesus Christ. ‘“ Bea man, bethe 
man you were meant to be, and be it only by loving your 
brother as He loved,” seems to be the burden of much 
that he has to say to the listening crowds. 

Dr. Greer is no mystic. Indeed, if there be any lack of 
symmetry, it is here ; for he misses those spiritual heights 
of purely devotional thought where some of his great com- 
peers have been most at home. Yet he fans that divine 
spark which is all too smothered in most men, and men 
and women go out strengthened and ennobled. And 
here is the secret of Dr. Greer’s power. He preaches a 
Gospel of hope; a larger hope which begins to-day, how- 
ever low down to-day may find us. Dr. Greer is not a 


merely traditional Churchman, content to hand. on the’ 


faith because that faith was once delivered to the saints. 
His creed, however orthodox it may be, is his own, in the 
sense that he has fought over every inch of the ground 
which he occupies. And it is because his faith is a living 
thing that it is possible for him to be the power which 
imparts such momentum to others. His preaching is only 
the beginning of his power; his hearers must be doers. 
~So there rises the stately Parish House on East Forty- 
second Street. Here one finds, on a large scale, all the 
ordinary activities of a wide-awake church, and, in addition, 
many others which are characteristic of Dr. Greer himself. 

Colonel Hadley’s Rescue Mission meetings, with their 
unique characteristics, are held here every night in the 
week save Sundays, and every week in the year. Devel- 
oped from this are the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood Lodging- 
House and the Employment Bureau. The Girls’ Club, 
with its Holiday House and numerous classes, its Mutual 
Benefit Fund and Penny Provident Fund, has a member- 
ship of about five hundred. An outgrowth from this has 
been the Club-House near by, where, at low prices, Club 
members may find a temporary home until a ‘good job”’ 
is secured. This home has been a godsend to many a 
harassed young breadwinner, and has been a financial suc- 
cess as well. On Sundays a great Sunday-school has over- 
run all its recognized bounds, and is still crying for more 
room. Morning and evening services are held, with con- 
stantly growing congregations. On Saturday morning the 
great hall (as well as the floor above) is crowded by the 
sewing-school, a kindergarten filling it every other morning in 
the week. “ Dr. Greer’s Pawnshop,” as the Loan Bureau 
has been called in derision, has had a history of remark- 
able usefulness, and is regarded by licensed pawnbrokers as 
a singularly outrageous encroachment on their prerogatives 
by the Church. But to the crowds whose poverty is their 
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snare it is an unmixed blessing, if earth can be said to 
hold any such. Of the many and varied developments of 
Dr. Greer’s work this is most distinctive. Experts in 
Organized Charity had been planning and discussing for 
years how best to handle the habit of pawning, but noth- 
ing very definite had been accomplished, until this man, 
bold to attempt because his heart was hot to help the mis- 
ery he saw, cautiously feeling his way, gathering around 
him those who could most efficiently aid, started the Loan 
Bureau of St. Bartholomew’s ; and very soon thereafter 
the Provident Loan Society became a fact. The man who 
can bring things to pass does a far greater work than that 
which his hands touch or his brain conceives. Dr. Greer 
is pre-eminently suchaman. His courage, his faith in men 
as well as for man, accomplish a magnificent work in his 
own parish, but even more and greater in the world outside. 


% 
A Lesson for the Day 


The tendency of masses of men to act with undue pre- 
cipitation under a sudden impulse, and without stopping 
to deliberate, has been often noted. It is the secret 
alike of panic in armies and of furious wrath and irre- 
sistible courage in mobs, It is one of the evils of a 
democratic society. The action of impulse is instantane- 
ous, of judgment is slow. But in a democracy impulse 
incites impulse, and the whole nation acts as one individ- 
ual—acts first and thinks afterwards. And this dangerous 
tendency of democracy is aggravated by the modern 
facility of intercourse. Formerly, while the news was 
traveling, the community had time to reflect. Now the 
event is known simultaneously from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. The whole nation is, as it were, massed in one 
crowd by the telegraph and the daily press, and is swayed 
to a common end bya common impulse. At such times it is 
the duty of the representatives of the people, not to in- 
flame the popular impulse, nor to yield to it, but to mitigate 
the unreasoning passion of the moment and urge that self- 
control which is indispensable to the exercise of a sound 
judgment. “A representative or parliamentary system,” 
says Professor Bryce, ‘ provides the means of investigating 
the evils to be feared from ignorance or haste, for it vests 
the actual conduct of affairs in a body of specially chosen 
and presumably specially qualified men, who may them- 
selves intrust such of their functions as need peculiar knowl- 
edge or skill to a smaller governing body or bodies selected 
in respect of their more eminent fitness.” It must be con- 
fessed that, in the present juncture in our history, this dan- 
ger of impulsive haste incidental to democracy has been 
emphasized, while the safeguards supposed to be furnished 
by a representative system have not proved efficacious. 
For three days the whole Nation, from the President down, 
seemed to have lost its head; we say scemed, for it is 
already evident that only the eager, impulsive, and ill- 
informed spoke first, and that the men of more deliberate 
judgment are now beginning to afford a much-needed 
counterpoise. 

The President himself, of whom the country might have 
expected a more dignified and deliberate course, startled 
the country not less by the suddenness of his message 
than by its nature. According to one rumor, he sat up all 


night writing it, and sent it to Congress without submitting 
it to his Cabinet ; according to another rumor, he got home 
from his duck-shooting to find it written for him by the 
Secretary of State, and to hurry it off with a paragraph 
added by himself to give a special sting to it. 
cannot be true; probably neither is. 


Both rumors 
But neither could 
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have arisen if the haste with which it was issued and the 
tone which characterizes its close had not given some color 
to both stories. Congress caught the contagion from the 
President. There was absolutely no need of haste. There 
was the very greatest need for carefuldeliberation. Grant 
that it was necessary to protect our interests by warning 
England off from Venezuela ; grant that it was our duty as 
a chivalric nation to protect Venezuela from aggression. 
It needed no special wisdom to see that such a course 
might involve the gravest possible results, and ought, there- 
fore, not to be taken without the most serious considera- 
tion, nor then except in the wisest possible way. But the 
House of Representatives gave the matter no considera- 
tion whatever, and the Senate practically none. Republi- 
cans who had alternately derided and denounced the report 
of the Commissioner whom the President had sent out to 
investigate affairs in Hawaii vied with each other in their 
eagerness to give him authority to appoint Commissioners 
to investigate affairs in Venezuela, without even requiring 
him to submit the appointment to the Senate, and under 
circumstances which implied a readiness to go to war with 
England, if need be, to enforce whatever decision the Com- 
mission might reach. The very men who heaped epithets 
of contempt on one Commission were ready, apparently, to 
go to war with England if she did not submissively accept 
the decision of an analogous Commission appointed by the 
same President. 

The press was not all equally precipitate. Yet, on the 
whole, there was comparatively little indication of de- 
liberation. With a few noteworthy exceptions, the peace 
journals were as hot for peace as the war journals were 
hot for war. Editors who, twenty-four hours before, neither 
knew where Venezuela was nor what was the Monroe Doc- 
trine were far more positive than if they had studied 
the problem for half a century, that the Monroe Doctrine 
left us no option but to interfere on behalf of Venezuela. 
The journals were few which said, Let us wait; let us con- 
sider the matter ; let us learn what Venezuela is, what is 
British Guiana, what is the question at issue between 
them, and what our expert constitutional scholars tell us 
is the meaning and application of the Monroe Doctrine 
to the issue. A weekly paper like The Outlook had an 
advantage over its daily contemporaries. It could not 
speak for several days. It was compelled to be deliberate. 

Even when the authorities did speak, their utterances 
were, in certain quarters, contemptuously disregarded. 
Dr. Von.Holst, of Chicago University; Professor Burgess, 
of Columbia; Professor Woolsey, of Yale; Professor 
Hart, of Harvard, have all spoken. They are all expert 
scholars in International Law. They have all told their 
students, and, directly or indirectly, the public, that the 
Monroe Doctrine does not apply to such an issue as this 
disputed boundary line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. And the answer is, in some journals, an outcry 
against them as un-American, and against the universities 
in which they teach as dominated by English influence. 
In at least one case the resignation of the offending pro- 
fessor has been hotly demanded, for no better reason than 
that he does not make historic precedent support popular 
passion, and that he has been indecorously warm in denounc- 
ing ignorance and precipitancy where knowledge and de- 
liberation might have been expected and demanded. 


We recall the saying of a wise counselor, If the house 


is on fire, and you have three minutes in which to save 
anything, take two minutes to decide what you will save. 
A warm heart is a great deal more efficient when it is 
mated to a cool head. If President Cleveland had written 
his message one week, discussed it with his Cabinet the 
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next week, and issued it on the third, and Congress had 
taken two weeks to discuss it, and the public teachers had 
studied the Monroe Doctrine before trying to teach other 
people as ignorant as themselves what it meant, we should 
have shown ourselves quite as valiant a people and a great 
deal wiser. The experience of the past two weeks will be 
worth something if it teaches us the wisdom of applying in 
exciting times the motto, Make haste slowly. 
% 
The Measure of Citizenship 

These are the days when we make up our minds that we 
will live in peace with all men. We think that patient en- 
durance is a virtue that outweighs in value all others. There 
never was a greater error. Endurance is often so con- 
temptible as to rank with cowardice. Evil is the enemy of 
progress in manners and morals; the enemy of national 
prosperity. The endurance which tolerates evil is a defect 
worthy of the strongest effort to overcome. It takes cour- 
age, time, patience, faith, to take a stand and make a fight 
against evil, whether that evil is threatening the Nation’s 
prosperity or individual rights and comforts. We have in 
all communities laws that exist for the protection of the 
law-abiding citizen—his protection not only of life and 
property, but of comfort, of health, of morals. These laws 
are for the whole community, for all ages, and each sex. 
They are constantly violated. Why? Because endurance, 
not in the guise of virtue, but in its common every-day 
garb of weakness, indifference, and laziness, permits these 
violations, refusing to see the moral degradation that en- 
sues. We have municipal laws which forbid the admission 
of drunken or disorderly passengers in our street-cars. 
This law is constantly violated. Children are exposed to 
sights and sounds that cannot have any other effect than 
to degrade, dull, and finally deaden their senses to that 
which is degrading. Endurahce of this evil is criminal in 
the eyes of God. In every State the selling of liquors to 
children is limited by law. We see children, almost babies, 
leave saloons again and again with pitchers and pails. 
We weep, we mourn over this evil, but how many take the 
time to fight it—to use the law that exists to protect the 
child from degradation and temptation, the community 
from the cost of that degradation and its evil results? Evils 
are tolerated that cost men and money because of the 
indifference, the laziness, the criminal sentimentality of men 
and women who call themselves righteous. The man 
whose blood does not reach fever-heat in the sight of 
wrong needs to be converted ; even if the evil does not 
touch his life, there is danger for those who have not his 
protection from this evil. 

Righteous wrath that would express itself openly would 
put down many evils in their first stages which, endured, 
create and strengthen themselves and allied evils, com- 
pelling the expenditure of men, money, and years of time 
to overcome. 

Sin has strength as well as weakness. Fight the strength 
of sin with the strength of righteousness. 

It takes brains to make criminals, persistence to make 
sneaks, and versatility to make even the petty offender. At 
the beginning a wholesome fear of law, not in its uniformed 
expression, but in the eye, the heart, the brain, the life of 
the fellow-citizen who loves his God and country well 
enough to stand for righteousness, would crush the evil 
that is never other than a growth, an accumulation of the 
years. To quote a close observer of life, what the world 
needs is “‘ formative, not reformative work.” The first is 


secured through an active, intelligent public sentiment, the 
latter is the last resort of law after the waste of life. 
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Prophets of the Christian Faith 


II1.—-Clement of Alexandria 
By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 


The Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh, is ove of the recognized religious leaders of Scotland. 


He was born in 1834, 


graduated from the Edinburgh University in 1854, and was ordained ten years later as minister of Renfield Free Church, Glas- 
gow, where he remained until appointed Professor of New Testament Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, 


in 1889. This chair he still occupies. 


John. 





style. 
Rea. Marcus Dods, D.D. ¢ 


In Scotland he is known as a vigorous and effective preacher, 
though with none of the arts which are supposed in America to belong to the orator. 
best known by his contributions to the press, especially by his Commentaries on the Book of Genesis and on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians (both in the Expositor’s Bible Series) and by his work on the Gospel of 
His spirit is essentially conservative. 
saved him from charges of heresy, which were preferred some years ago by some of his Free Church con- 
temporaries because he took the view of modern critics in his interpretation of Genesis. 
ever, came to nothing, and his position was rather strengthened and his influence increased by the unsuccessful 
attempt to subject him to an ecclesiastical trial. 
The Outlook illustrates alike his breadth of scholarship, his spiritual insight, and his singular clearness of 
No man ever ought to misunderstand what Dr. Marcus Dods means. 


In this country he is 


He is by nature cautious and constructive, but this has not 
The charges, how- 
The article which he contributes to this weck’s issue of 


Previous articles in this series, 


by the Rev. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. Dr. George Matheson, will be found in The Outlook for December 


14 and December 21. 


Following articles in the series will be by Professor Adolph Harnack, Dean Fremantle, Dean Farrar, 
~ d | 


Principal Fairbairn, Dr. A. V. G. Allen, Dr. T. T. Munger, and Professor A. C. McGiffert. 





™BITUS FLAVIUS CLEMENS, commonly known 
Ma as Clement of Alexandria, may be accepted as 
the representative of Greek Theology. In some 
respects either Origen or Athanasius might more 
suitably stand as its exponent, but Clement has the ad- 
vantage of being earlier than either of these great theo- 
logians, and of being Origen’s teacher and predecessor 
as head of the catechetical school of Alexandria. ‘“ He 
‘stands in the same relation to those that came after him 
that Augustine sustained to the Latin theology of the Mid- 
dle Ages, or Luther and Calvin to the later Protestantism.” 

Of his personal history little is known. He wrote in the 
reign of Severus (193-211 A.D.), and the probability is that 
he was born in Athens about the middle of the second 
century. In quest of truth he traveled in Italy, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, until finally he “‘ caught the true Sicilian bee,” 
Pantenus in Alexandria. Ina year or two afterwards he 
was ordained a presbyter of the Church, and succeeded 
Pantznus as Master of the Catechetical School. His res- 
idence in Alexandria undoubtedly had a great influence, 
not only on the form of his writings, but on his thought, 
and especially on his attitude towards philosophy. In this 
magnificent, busy, and dissipated city, every vice of hea- 
thenism and the most sumptuous and seductive idolatrous 
worship were daily obtruded on the notice of Clement. 
Everything that paganism had to attract, to delude, to bind, 
was matter of familiar observation to the man who was 
destined to become, not only the most voluminous, but in 
many respects the most sagacious and convincing, of 
‘Christian apologists. 

In Alexandria Clement had also opportunity to acquire 
that learning which was essential to qualify him to meet 
the mental condition of religious inquirers in the second cen- 
tury. It was at least as important to gain to the new faith 
the philosophers and scholars of the museum as the mechan- 
ics of the docks and building-yards, or the warehouse por- 
ters. His office as teacher of the Christian school exposed 
him to the interrogation of all who had difficulties about 
the new religion. The cavils which were concocted by the 
wits of the museum, the theories which were broached in 
the dining-hall of the professors, would naturally find their 
way to the ears of Clement. And so he drew ayound the 
young plan's which were under his charge the hedge, as he 
calls it, of a learning superior to that of the assailants. 
Excepting Athenzus, probably no ancient writer could be 
named who cites four hundred authors, but a larger number 
than this must measure the reading of Clement. This great 
learning he used, not for display, but as a missionary engine. 
His three great books, the *‘ Protreptikos,” the ‘‘ Paida- 
gogos,’’ and the “‘ Stromateis,”” written respectively for the 
heathen, the catechumen, and the Christian Gnostic, all 
bear witness to his zeal no less than to his knowledge. 

In the apologetic of Clement we become aware that his 





conciliatory attitude is the result not merely of geniality 
of disposition, but of principle—the principle, to state it 
in his own words, that “there is one river of truth, but 
many streams fall into it on this side and on that.” He 
believed that Philosophy had been in its measure a “ school- 
master ”’ to the Greeks, as the Law had been to the Jews; 
and that even after the Advent it served as a preparatory 
training which might lead men to Christianity. By “ phi- 
losophy,” as he is careful to explain, he did not mean the 
teaching of any particular school, the Platonic, Aristotelian, 
or Epicurean, but whatever had been well said by any sect 
‘‘which teaches righteousness along with science.” As 
Justin had taught that the Logos had been the revealer of 
truth to the heathen philosophers, so Clement maintains 
that philosophy is God’s gift to men “for the sake of those 
who not otherwise than by its means would abstain from 
what is evil.” 

This catholic tendency which is so marked a feature of 
the second century was no doubt stimulated, if not wholly 
caused, by the universalism of the Empire. As Professor 
Allen says, ‘The necessity of enforcing one common 
method of legal procedure upon a variety of peoples, each 
with its own conception of justice and of its practical 
administration, gave rise to the comprehensive spirit of 
Roman law and the endeavor to ground it in the nature of 
man. A similar necessity gave rise to similar efforts in 
the sphere of religious thought.” The necessities of Clem- 
ent’s position also drove him to adopt his liberal views and 
methods. He expressly affirms that he felt himself im- 
pelled to become a Greek to the Greeks, and that in order 
to remove their difficulties he must first feel them, must 
recognize the truth they held before he could add to it, and 
must see their error from their own point of view. Never, 
on the other hand, does he allow it to be supposed that he 
considers philosophy to be a sufficient guide. Christ alone 
possesses the whole truth. There is only One who can 
perfectly satisfy, only One who can heal, purify, and restore 
to God. 

In this teaching Clement is the type not only of one of 
the most remarkable phases of early Christianity, but he is 
the representative of a tendency or mental attitude which 
reappears in all ages of the history of Christendom. It 
would appear from unmistakable signs, in our own day, that 
the Church has not yet made up its mind to adopt Clem- 
ent’s theory of the relation of non-Christian religions and 
philosophies to Christianity. The Bampton Lecturer for 
1894 (Mr. Illingworth), speaking of the non-Christian sa- 
cred books of the world, says : “‘ With all their imperfection 
and manifest inferiority, there is that in them which we can 
well believe to have been a vehicle of divine teaching to the 
nations they addressed, and, if so, to have been inspired, 
as their possessors believed.” And in confirmation of his 


statement he quotes Clement, who speaks to the same 
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effect: “‘ Perchance philosophy was given to the Greeks, 
directly and primarily, till the Lord should call the Greeks.” 
And again, “ The barbarian and Greek philosophy has torn 
off a fragment, not from the mythology of Dionysus, but 
from the theology of the Eternal Word.” Yet the man who 
has done more for India and for Christianity in India than 
any other during this generation has been severely taken to 
task for pointing out that Hinduism has in it elements of 
good and a contribution to make to the Church and to the 
world. 

St. Paul’s method of dealing with the heathen, his ad- 
dresses at Lystra and at Athens, should have made it im- 
possible to deny that God has been training Gentile as 
well as Jew for Christ. And probably the idea that hea- 
thenism and all its works are wholly of the devil is pretty 
well obsolete. But there is still prevalent a lurking fear 
that in recognizing the good that is outside Christianity 
the supremacy and essential distinction of our religion may 
be lost. Instead of leveling up, a process of leveling down 
may be initiated. And even although this fear must not 
be allowed to blind us to the education of the world as a 
whole, and to the part played by the various races in that 
education, yet there are undoubtedly dangers to be avoid- 
ed. For example, we see that in Clement this approx- 
imation of Christianity to philosophy caused him all but 
uniformly to present Christ as a teacher. With him re- 
demption is little more than the reception of Christ’s teach- 
ing, the soul being purified and, in the Platonic sense, 
redeemed by the truth. Faith comes to be nothing more 
than the mental acceptance of the revelation of Christ. 
The saving power of Christ consists in his manifestation 
of the Father’s love. The idea of a redemption by expia- 
tion is quite in the background, and may easily be over- 
looked. Christ saves by the light he brings. Atonement 
is effected, not by altering the relation of God to man, but 
by disclosing the actual relation and attitude of the Father 
towards his erring children. All who now hold that our 
redemption is accomplished by the knowledge of God 
which Christ brings may claim Clement as their theological 
ancestor. 

The doctrines in which Clement’s characteristic thinking 
most conspicuously emerges are his teaching about God, 
man, punishment, and the higher or Gnostic life. In his 
doctrine of God Clement followed the teaching of his philo- 
sophical progenitors, Plato and Philo. And, indeed, the 
whole trend of belief in the second century was towards the 
transcendence of God. The impossibility of his holding any 
direct living relationship with the world was freely taught 
by the Gnostics. And, in opposing Gnosticism, Clement 
did not repudiate the idea which lay at its root, although 
he evaded its consequences. With him God is the Abso- 
lute, the Monad. You cannot apply to Him the terms 
genus, difference, species, atom, number, accident, subject, 
whole, part, figure; nor can any name be properly or 
essentially given Him. But while thus exhausting language 
to emphasize the remoteness and incomprehensibility of 
God, Clement yet believed in his immanence. All things 
and persons are penetrated by the Divine Logos, the Son 
who is the consciousness of the Father. Through the 
Logos God has dwelt with men, has guided and educated 
the race, has been, in all ages and races, anticipating the 
Incarnation. 

The Gnostics believed in a God who was good but not just. 
Accordingly Clement devotes a part of his “‘ Paidagogos ” 
to demonstrate that goodness and justice are not incom- 
patible. ‘The justice of God is good, and his goodness 
just.” And, hence, instead of holding with the Gnostics 
that punishment was the work of a subordinate and evil 
God, Clement holds that all punishment is remedial and 
for the sake of the punished. In this also he followed 
Plato, but, as Dr. Bigg has clearly shown, unadvisedly ; 
for, whereas Plato held that sin is the result of ignorance and 
is therefore a disease, Clement held that sin is the product 
of will. If sin is a.disease, punishment may be remedial. 
But if sin is, as the Alexandrines held it to be, rebellion 
against God and against Law, the case is altered. ‘“ Pun- 


ishment is the safeguard of Law, that is to say, of the unity, 
life, and welfare of the whole, and of the individual in and 
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through the whole. It does not aim at amendment, but at 
the maintenance of that Law, which alone can amend,” 
On Clement’s theory of punishment, also, it is difficult to 
find the full significance of the death of Christ, or even to 
perceive its necessity. 

In the characteristics of Clement’s theology now in- 
dicated many Christians of our own time will find their 
prototype and legitimization, but it will be less obvious 
where contemporary analogies are to be found for the 
teaching which was most peculiar to him, his inculcation 
of a lower and higher grade of Christian life. No doubt 
we everywhere find that practically Christians are divided 
into those who take their Christianity seriously and those 
who do not, and we also find some popular forms of teach- 
ing which might be construed into a belief that there are 
lesser and greater mysteries into which Christians can be 
initiated. But in Clement we find the distinction between 
the ordinary believer and the Gnostic or advanced Chris- 
tian elaborated and formulated. He believes the distinc- 
tion to be justified by St. Paul’s distinction between the 
babes who require to be fed with milk and the adult or 
spiritual who can use solid food. The Gnostic is dis- 
tinguished from the common believer by many character- 
istics; he acts from the principle of love, the common 
believer from fear or hope. The perfection of the former 
consists in doing good, of the latter in abstinence from 
evil. The Gnostic prays only in thought; his excellence 
consists, not in controlling his desires and wishes and pas- 
sions, but in not having them ; in him the struggle between 
inclination and the sense of duty is past. The Gnostic is 
a king; nay, he becomes a god. His appellation of 
“Gnostic” is justified by Clement’s theory that “ knowl- 
edge is superior to faith,” that ‘through knowledge faith 
is perfected, as through it alone the believer becomes per- 
fect.” ‘Faith is a compendious knowledge of things 
which are of urgent necessity; knowledge, a firm and valid 
demonstration of things received through faith.” The 
final state of the Gnostic is perpetual contemplation of 
God. “The Gnostic soul, in the grandeur of contempla- 
tion, embraces not the divine in a mirror or through a 
glass, but feasts eternally upon the vision in all its clear- 
ness—that vision with which the soul, smitten with bound- 
less love, can never be satiated—and enjoys inexhaustible 
gladness for endless ages, honored by a permanent contin- 
uance in all excellence.”’ 

Here, it will be obvious, we have a strange combination 
of Paulinism, Gnosticism, Mysticism, and Stoicism. The 
relief and quickening which Stoicism brought to many of 
the truest souls in the Roman worid proves that it does, in 
a large if not in a perfect measure, satisfy human instincts 
and cravings. Mysticism baptizes it without enforcing 
that element in Christianity which sanctifies work and 
commonplace people. That a state of absolute superiority 
to pleasure and pain can be reached, that this condition 
of “‘apathy”’ can be attained by the contemplation of God, 
and that this is the perfect bliss and eternal state of the 
soul—these are the main contentions of Mysticism. The 
superiority of the Gnostic to the common believer is the 
very point which Bossuet saw to be the foundation of all 
Madame Guyon’s error. “The doctrines which you ad- 
vance, Madame, involve the fact of an inward experience 
above the common experience of Christians.” But any- 
thing which even seems to throw a slight on the Chris- 
tianity of the uneducated and toiling millions, or of the 
men who spend themselves in active efforts for the 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom, is earnestly to be depre- 
cated. Indeed, we have a personal interest in maintaining 
the sufficiency of the lower Christian life ; for,as Dr. Bigg 
appositely remarks: “*To most of us probably Miss Ros- 
setti’s words go home : 

“We are of those who tremble at Thy Word, 
Who faltering walk in darkness towards our close . 
Of mortal life, by terrors curbed and spurred— 
We are of those. 


“* Not ours the heart Thy loftiest love hath stirred, 
Not such as we Thy lily and Thy rose, 
Yet, Hope of those who hope with hope deferred— 
' We are of those.” 
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Twelfth Night 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


In olden days the festivities of Christmas—the gala time 
of all the year—lasted twelve days, which was the time 
supposed to have been consumed by the wise men in their 
journey to B:thlehem. This brought the last evening to 
that of the sixth of January, when the gayety culminated 
in an entertainment on what was known as “ Twelfth 
Night.” This had distinctive features belonging to its 
celebration, as well recognized as those of Christmas itself. 
We should not now think them adapted to the enjoyment 
of grown people, but the world was younger then. 

A family of children and their friends, however, greatly 
enjoyed such a merrymaking last season, and were given 
an object-lesson in ancient manners and customs at the 
same time. A short account of their doings may prove 
suggestive for the enjoyment of other little folk. 

Twelfth Night was to the pastry-cooks what Easter is to 
the florists of our own day, and they distinguished themselves 
by the most wonderful achievements. All London turned 
out on the eve of Twelfth Night to look in the pastry- 
cooks’ windows, lighted with unaccustomed brilliancy and 
gorgeous with cakes of all shapes, sorts, and sizes, sur- 
mounted by marvelous structures, from a dragon or a 
castle to a miniature man-of-war furnished with tiny guns 
that, loaded with powder, went off with a loud report. 
The “ four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie’ was no 
myth, for live birds were concealed under the pastry of 
enormous pies and flew about the room when liberated, 
“which gave much delight to the company.” A hint of 
April Fools’ Day was not lacking at Twelfth Night; for 
while the people crowded about the pastry-cooks’, the street- 
boys of London would pin their gowns and coats together, 
or with one stroke of a hammer tack a garment to the 
wooden frame of a shop-window, to the great dismay and 
embarrassment of the victims who found themselves in 
such plight. 

Cakes, then, must be conspicuous in a Twelfth Night 
celebration ; and the little party which I am recalling 
opened with the imposing ceremony of cutting a huge one, 
surmounted by a fairy with gauzy wings who was supposed 
to determine the final disposition of a ring and piece of 
money which were baked within. 

This was strictly in accord with old-time observances. 
In the Roman Saturnalia the “king of the feast’ was 
elected by beans, and at the Twelfth Night revels in Eng- 
land the custom survived, but the bean was baked in a 
cake, and a pea added, to determine who should be the 
queen. Later they were replaced by a ring and bit of 
money. 

Our little king and queen, having been elected by the 
chances of ring and coin instead of the “ accident of birth,” 
were duly invested with royal mantels of Turkey red, lined 
with Canton flannel, dotted with black worsted tabs, in imi- 
tation of ermine. 

The youngest children were delighted to be train-bearers ; 
and, making the tour of the rooms to the music of a stately 
march, they came to a raised dais, whereon two armchairs 
did duty for thrones. Here the young sovereigns received 
their insignia of royalty—gorgeous crowns of gilt paper, 
which made the coronation very impressive, and scepters 
of croquet mallets wrapped with tinsel. 

The royal pair were then permitted to join their loving 
subjects, who at once joined hands and danced around 
them, with shouts of “ Long live the king!” and cheering 
for the little queen. After these loyal acclamations it was 
explained to them that a forfeit would be exacted from any 
one present who presumed to turn his back upon the roy- 
alties or failed to address them as “ your Majesty,” which 
gave rise to some merry confusion. 

Another Twelfth Night custom was the choosing of char- 
acters. A hat was passed to the gentlemen and a “ reti- 
cule” to the ladies, containing bits of paper, of which each 
person present drew one, and, upon opening it, found the 
name of some character written which he or she was to 
assume for the rest of the evening. 

Nothing indicates that they were to be guessed by the 
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rest of the company, but, as the histrionic talent of our 
young folk was presumably undeveloped, the papers drawn 
by them weré unfolded by others and pinned to their backs. 
Each was in ignorance, therefore, of what character he was 
supposed to be, and was to guess it from the remarks 
made by the rest, to whom the name was plainly in view. 
For instance, our little queen was complimented upon her 
delicious pastry and her housewifely talents, and earnestly 
asked whether her naughty servant was really repentant 
and had reformed as he promised. Some more leading 
question, perhaps, led to the discovery that she was the 
“ Queen of Hearts” whose “ tarts” tempted to cupidity. 

The characters were taken from Mother Goose, or from 
other nursery favorites. Lord Fauntleroy, Cinderella, Jack 
the Giant-Killer, Robinson Crusoe, were some that, at first 
mysterious, were finally all guessed. 

At supper, cakes figured conspicuously, baked in odd 
shapes, crowned with sprigs of holly or containing some 
little surprise, if only a marron glacé or a caramel; each 
had some little feature to mark it as a Twelfth Night cake 
and not a commonplace every-day one. After supper a 
door was thrown open and a “ Chrismas tree grab-bag ” 
was disclosed. 

The tree that had done duty on Christmas Day was re- 
newing its youth, decked with mysterious bundles, wrapped 
in bright tissue-papers of every color. Ignorant of what 
the packages contained, each child indicated his choice, 
and enjoyed the moment of expectancy in opening the 
package, as well as that of disclosure, when with merry 
shouts they exhibited to each other what chance had 
awarded them. 

The little party closed with a Christmas carol lustily 


sung. 
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The College Boy’s Room 


By a Mother of College Boys 


When a boy first goes off to college, even the fondest 
mother, remembering how inefficient he usually is in the 
care of himself, almost wishes that he had been born a 
girl, When he has been there three months, there are no 
qualifications to her wish, for he is too apt to live in dis- 
order and untidiness, and with perfect content. 

The average young man of college age regards the 
drudgery of “ picking up” and “cleaning up ” as beneath 
his dignity. He does not seem to understand that his 
status as a gentleman, and as a factor in civilization, is 
indicated by his personal condition quite as much as by 
his knowledge of Latin. The world would soon relapse 
into barbarism if our standards in the matter of cleanliness 
were suffered to decline. It could run on without the 
“higher education ” indefinitely better than without the 
other. 

The college “‘ sweep ” usually does his work in the most 
perfunctory way, and apparently without supervision. The 
consequences of his unfaithfulness and of his young mas- 
ter’s indifference may easily be imagined. The boy’s room 
is too apt to be a chaos. Even if his pride forces him to 
a certain outward decency in its aspect, his mother, pene- 
trating beneath, finds his bureau drawers and closets in a 
state which makes her shudder. 

Now, why should not a boy be brought up to be quite 
as neat and orderly as his sister? In these days it is 
rarely that he goes directly from the care of his mother to 
that of his wife. There is usually an interregnum of several 
years during which he must look after himself. If he 
happen to possess a large income, he may hire expensive 
service and be kept fairly well ; but otherwise he is a poor, 
helpless fellow. He must have moments when, even if 
he be of a filial turn, he must wish that he had been brought 
up differently. 

“*T wonder if the sweep does his work now as he used 
to in my day !” laughed a college man of 1860 recently. 
“Then he used to wash the windows once each term. We 
always knew when it had been done, because the windows 
the next day were covered with streaks, and a dim twilight 
prevailed. His sweeping consisted of standing in the 
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middle of the room and reaching out into the corners, 
whence he gathered in small surface gleanings of dust. 
About two minutes sufficed for the operation.” 

A graduate of ’95 admitted that matters were managed 
in very much the same way at the present time. 

‘“‘ Tf he understands that he is to be well feed for good 
care, you may have it,” hesaid. ‘ The poorest fellows, who 
pay only the regular charge, don’t have any show beside 
the fellows who pay extra.” 

Thus, in an institution of learning, where, if in any spot 
on the round earth, money should count last in all advan- 
tages, again it is the rich boy who gets the most even of 
pure air and cleanly care. 

In colleges for girls either neat maids keep the [rooms 
in perfect order, or the girls themselves, under surveillance, 
attend to the matter. In the colleges for boys there is too 
often, as has been said, a shameful neglect on the part of 
the authorities to see that the janitor does his duty. An 
overworked “sweep” in a certain college dormitory, when 
expostulated with for the way in which he neglected his 
work, replied that he had ninety beds to make daily, and 
seventy rooms to sweep weekly—with the rest of the neces- 
‘sary chamber-work. The boys reperted, with admiration, 
that he did everything “like lightning!” Indignant 
mothers who pleaded with the “dean” for an assistant for 
the wretched drudge were told that the college funds would 
not permit such an extravagance. On this very day, there- 
fore, that poor fellow, or his succes ior, is undoubtedly 
tearing through that great dormitory, leaving behind him 
fresh disorder, half-done work, and ill odors of all sorts—a 
lesson in immorality which no college, even if it should 
have to go without a professor of psychology or of medieval 
philology in order to do it, should for one day tolerate. 

It is folly, and worse, to furnish the college boy’s room 
extravagantly. Luxury is not good for the elastic moral 
fiber of youth. It is not good for him to possess satin 
cushions, lace-trimmed curtains, and expensive bric-A-brac, 
if, as is usually the case, the chief use to which these 
things are to be put is as missiles or as armor of defense 
in his merry “scraps.’”’ It is distinctly immoral to habit- 
ually abuse fine and dainty objects. Surround your col- 
lege boy with strong and durable fabrics, incite him in 
every way to keep his belongings clean and orderly, appeal 
to the college authorities to demand better service of 
their paid minions, and then leave the happy undergradu- 
ate, with such faith as you can muster, to what may befall 


him. 
% 
A Graceful Dedication 


No one can have read much of the writing of Horace 
Bushnell, the great theologian and preacher, without find- 
ing out that he had a warm heart and fine susceptibilities. 
The character of the man receives a charming side-light 
from the following dedication of one of his books to his 
wife, a dedication as simple and natural as it is cheerful 
and sincere: 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


For once I will dare to break open one of the customary seals of 
silence, by inscribing this little book to the woman I know best and 
most thoroughly ; having been overlapped, as it were, and curtained 
in the same consciousness for the last thirty-six years. If she is 
offended that I do it without her consent, I hope she may get over 
the offense shortly, as she has a great many others that were worse. 
She has been with me in many weaknesses and some storms, giving 
strength alike in both ; sharp enough to see my faults, faithful enough 
to expose them, and considerate enough to do it wisely; shrinking 
never from loss or blame or shame to be encountered in anything 
right to be done; adding great and high instigations—instigations 
always to good, and never to evil mistaken for good; forecasting 
always things bravest and best to be done, and supplying inspirations 
enough to have made a hero, if they had not lacked the timber. If 1 
have done anything well, she has been the more really in it that she 
did not know it, and the more willingly also that having her part in it 
known has not even occurred to her; compelling me thus to honor 
not less, but more, the covert glory of the womanly nature; even as 
I obtain a distincter and more wondering apprehension of the divine 
meanings, and moistenings, and countless unbought ministries it con- 
tributes to this otherwise very dry world. 

HoRACE BUSHNELL. 
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Wood-Folk Lore 


By Bliss Carman 


For every one beneath the sun, 

Where Autumn walks with quiet eyes, 
There is a word, just overheard 

When hill to purple hill replies. 


This afternoon as warm as June, _ , 
With the red apples on the bough, 

I set my ear to hark, and hear 
The wood-folk talking, you know how. 


There comes a “ Hush!” and then a “ Tush !” 
As tree to scarlet tree responds, 

“* Babble away! He’ll not betray 
The secrets of us vagabonds. 


“ Are we not all, both great and small, 
Cousins and kindred in a joy 

No school can teach, no worldling reach, 
Nor any wreck of chance destroy ?” 


And so we are, however far 

We journey ere the journey ends, 
One brotherhood with leaf and bud 

And every thing that wakes or wends. 


* 


Mountains and Mountain-Climbing 
By E. K. Alden 


Though Americans boast no Alpine clubs and keep no 
elaborate records of premitres ascensions, and though they 
are not continually in evidence with blue veils and hob- 
nailed shoes, they are nevertheless becoming more attached 
to the noble habit of mountaineering. The wonder is that 
a race possessing such stores of nervous energy should 
long have furnished so large a percentage of veranda tour- 
ists ; that ball-playing, tennis, golfing, and yachting should 
have crowded out a sport as physically bracing as any one 
of them and far more stimulating to mind and morals. In 
fact, it is a mystery why the Yankees, fond of travel and 
excitement, regardless of time and space, and by no means 
constitutionally indolent, should not be a nation of moun- 
tain-climbers like the English. 

Mountaineering implies much more than the mere ascent 
of a height. Riding up to Hotel Kaaterskill in an Otis 
Elevating Railway or conquering Mount Washington by a 
cog-wheel train no more constitutes one a mountaineer than 
the passage of the Atlantic in an ocean greyhound develops 
a saloon passenger into an old salt. Mountaineering is 
thus defined by the elect: Going up a legitimate moun- 
tain, all the way up, on foot, without horses, mules, cable- 
cars, or other appliances for the uplift of body and soul ; 
and it is the noblest sport on earth. It is something 
more: an education in botany, topography, poetry, self- 
control, judgment, consideration, and a dozen other things. 

But let us take a concrete instance. Mount Lafayette 
and the Franconia massif in the White Hills of New 
Hampshire will furnish the illustration. Snow-clad peaks 
aside, few mountains commend themselves to the climber 
more than Lafayette. It is not yet vulgarized. The old 
bridle-road has fallen into disuse, and there is no crowding 
of conventional summer boarders on the steep foot-path. 
The approach has been made, we will say, along that 
famous and most inspiring of American woodland ways, 
the stage-road from the Flume House to the Profile. The 
top of Lafayette himself disappears miles before the base 
is reached, hidden by the great shoulder in whose shadow 
the highway winds. A few rods this side the Profile House 
we leave the road by an abrupt turn and begin the ascent. 
Steep almost from the start, shaded by hardwood trees, 
following the bed of a gully, attacking in zigzags the for- 
bidding front of Eagle Cliff, the path climbs on. Glimpses 


are caught, now of the great caravansary below, now of its 
wonderful lakelet, renowned for echoes. 


Too soon the 
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woods shut off the view, and we contemplate, well pleased, 
the humbler wayside sights—the fireweed or partridge- 
berry, the purple brunella, the anemones, and mountain 
elderberry. Thus the first stage comes to an end, as we 
emerge at the pass between Eagle Cliff and the bold west- 
ern spur of Lafayette. 

As the middle stage is entered we are soon aware of a 
deep ravine to the left, from whose recesses floats, as 
higher ground is gained, a sound of unseen cascades. The 
deciduous trees gradually give way to evergreens, and these 
latter, with each zigzag, seem visibly to shrink in height. 
The Ammonoosuc Valley and adjoining country are dis- 
closed, while ahead frowns a reddish mass of rocks—Lafay- 
ette’s northern peak. The diminishing trees are changing 
into dwarf balsams as we end the second stage of the 
ascent and look down again on the western flank ; across 
the Profile Notch rises Cannon Mountain, inaccessible 
from this side; in a little plateau between it and the 
neighbor Mount Kinsman reposes a charming mountain 
tarn, three thousand feet above the sea, whose names, 
Moran and Lonesome Lake, recall memories of a secluded 
lodge in the wilderness. And now we address ourselves to 
the last stage; and first we force a way through a thicket 
of scrub almost impenetrable without an ax, and are treated 
midway in the scramble to a near prospect of two tiny 
ponds, the so-called Eagle Lakes, which nestle in a plateau 
at the foot of Lafayette’s main cone. Soon the timber- 
line even of scrub is passed, and blueberry-bushes are the 
chief evidence of vegetation. It is well that the view is 
unobstructed and constantly widening on three sides, for 
the last climb over the stones is steep, and the wind sweeps 
in full force. 

Like many other mountain heroes, Lafayette has a false 
summit; it is this pseudo crown which we have been con- 
quering for some minutes, only to find the real top hun- 
dreds of feet beyond. But a compensation exists in the 
shape of a diminutive spring, whose drops, slowly oozing 
from the rock, are carefully appreciated; they will be the 
last for many miles. In five minutes the true summit is 
reached—a heap of stones surmounted with the foundation 
of an old signal building. At once all toil is forgotten in 
the view, in no wise inferior to that from Washington him- 
self. Near and distant mountains by scores stand out 
with startling clearness. Over the whole White Mountain 
region and far beyond, from Canada to Wachusett, stretches 
the panorama. Deep ravines separate us from the Profile 
Notch. An untraversed wilderness lies to the east, where 
rises the well-nigh inaccessible Mount Garfield. In the 
same direction is the Presidential range. Southward the 
charming valley of the Pemigewasset glistens through the 
Woodstocks, Thorntons, and Camptons, hemmed in by our 
own Franconia ridge and the Kinsman and Moosilauke 
ranges. 

But the cutting air and the distance from home are re- 
minders that the most fascinating views have limits in 
time. To vary the route in the descent of a mountain is 
always a temptation, especially in this case, since we can 
traverse the crest of continuing peaks to the south. The 
part of the walk now to be undertaken is almost unique in 
this part of the country. With one exception, I know of 
no trip like this so-called “ ridge walk.” At the height of 
five thousand feet you traverse a long and narrow ridge, 
passing from one sharp elevation to another. There would 
be barely space for a road on this elongated spine of the 
mountains. Sheerly fall the rocks westward into the White 
Cross Ravine and other gulfs that sink into the depression 
of the Notch ; eastward is a maze of forest slopes. 

From Lafayette’s main peak this interesting path con- 
ducts one in a few minutes to the South Peak, and thence 
to the bold height called Mount Lincoln. The jagged 
rocks of the latter are the features that give to this Fran- 
conia group its wild and tumbled appearance from such 
points as Lake Moran, the Cascade Brook, or even from 
the summit of Moosilauke. The formidable proportions 
of Lafayette are strikingly evident from Lincoln. On this 
wind-swept aré¢e it is a pleasure to exist. There is no real 


danger except that from sudden fog. But there is a vivid 
sense of solitude amid these serrated peaks in picking the 
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“strait and narrow way” along the line of hummocks 
and hollows. From Lincoln we must scramble over steep 
cliffs and through increasingly thick masses of scrub until 
the Haystack is reached. Locally applied to all the sum- 
mits from Garfield to Mount Flume, the name Haystack is 
properly restricted to the peak half an hour southward 
from Lincoln. From its plateau-like top the forest curves. 
in a graceful sweep to the symmetrical Liberty, two or 
three miles still farther south. Attention is needed here 
to find the blazed path as we emerge from the ledges of 
the Haystack into the dwarf woods. Thetrees increase in 
height as we descend a few hundred feet, and a welcome 
brook is discovered. Again we wind upward and gain 
the foot of Mount Liberty. Avoiding the detour to its 
summit, we follow the Appalachian Club path, which now 
turns sharply to the right and descends Mount Liberty’s 
western side. For a mile and more it leads us towards the 
Flume House, till it is abruptly lost in a maze of fallen 
trees, stumps, and underbrush, where the loggers have 
played havoc with blazed trees. This desolate region we 
can flounder through in the dubious chance of striking the 
path at the lower end of the clearing; but it is easier to 
keep away to the left on one of the main logging-roads, 
and, bearing continually to the left in the labyrinth of 
paths, we hit exactly the foot of the Flume. Thence past 
the Flume café a woodland lane leads us to the main 
thoroughfare, which we gain near the Mount Liberty House, 
and from there homeward the route is through familiar 
albeit dusty scenes. 

Here are obviously no Matterhorns or Grossglockners 
for glacier-loving divines to conquer and thereby lay up 
reservoirs of strength for the winter’s warfare. No learned 
talk is here of séracs and crevasses; no need exists of 
guides, porters, or apparatus of ropes and life-saving arti- 
cles. But, though humbler than the giants of Oberland, 
Caucasus, or Sierra, these lesser friends of ours are health- 


giving and inspiring. 


The Meanest Boy in School 
By Mabel Gifford 


If you want to see the smartest fellow in Topton, you 
just inquire for Blanchard Bixby. He is the jolliest fellow, 
too. He is always close to one hundred in his per cents 
at school, and he is ready and hearty for a game of base- 
ball or tennis, or any fun that is on hand. 

Joe Flavin is always boasting what he can do, but you 
never hear Blanchard Bixby boasting. He never calls a fel- 
low a cheat or a liar, either; he never calls names. Now, that 
means a good deal on a playground. When Joe Flavin is. 
in the game there is always a row, for he is sure to call 
names before the game is finished. 

Pratt Hovey is the fellow they call the meanest boy at 
the Brick Street School, and he is always setting Joe on. 
He likes a row; that is, he likes to see it going on. You 
don’t catch him in it, no siree ! 

One day (it was about a month before the holiday vaca- 
tion) Blanchard Bixby came striding home with the hottest 
face any one had ever seen him show. He rushed through 
the hall and burst into Grandmother’s room like a young 
cyclone. 

“T am going to fight Pratt Elovey to-morrow,” he broke 
out in an angry voice. Blanchard was not afraid to tell 
anything to Grandmother—she never was shocked. 

Grandmother put her hands over her ears, and smil« d at 
her grandson. “I don’t wonder,” she said, heartily; ‘“ he’s 
the boy they call the meanest boy in school, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, he is, and rightly named. He is meaner than 
mean. He called me a cheat to-day, and then he called 
me a coward because I did not fight Joe Flavin for cheat- 
ing. I won’t stand any more of his talk.” Blanchard was 
breathing pretty hard, and brought his fists down on his 
knees with force enough, Grandmother thought, to crack 
his knee-pans. 

“And you think a flogging will do him good ?” asked. 
Grandmother. 
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“Yes, Ido. It will teach him to keep his mouth shut, 
and to let me alone in the future.” 

‘“‘ Do you suppose that it wili teach him to let any of the 
other boys alone ?”’ asked Grandmother. 

‘‘ [ don’t know about that, but I can’t help what he does 
to the other boys. I can fight my own battles, but I 
should have to be in a fight all the time if I followed him 
up.” 

“Are the other boys able to fight their own battles ?” 
asked Grandmother. 

‘“‘T_don’t know about that; Pratt is a tough one, and 
heavy. All the boys are afraid of him.” 

“Do you think your blows will reach his heart ?” asked 
Grandmother. 

Blanchard looked keenly at Grandmother, “ Pratt hasn’t 
any heart to reach,” he said, scornfully. 

‘“‘ But supposing he had ?” 

“Well, no; of course blows would not affect his heart 
any. He’d be raving mad, and hate me the worst kind. 
But what else can a fellow do with such a mean cur as 
Pratt Hovey ?” 

‘Tf we could only find some way to reach his heart,” said 
Grandmother—* and I am sure he has a little, just a little. 
Then, you see, it would help all the other boys as well as 
yourself, and, best of all, it would help Pratt. He is the 
one that needs helping the most.” 

There was another kind of a flush on Blanchard’s face 
now. “I reckon you are right, Grandmother,” he said, 
frankly ; “but it would be a puzzle to find that way to 
Pratt’s heart.” 

“Let us put our heads together,” said Grandmother, 
“and see what we can make of this puzzle. If we find 
the right solution, it will be worth more than any prize 
puzzle you ever studied out. It is deserving of some 
pretty hard thinking. And we will just tack your school 
motto, ‘Never say fail,’to it and see what will come 
of it.” 

“T wish,” said Blanchard, “that Pratt Hovey had a 
grandmother like you.”’ 

‘“*T would like to be a grandmother to him. I just ache 
to set my eyes on him,” said Grandmother. ‘ Couldn’t 
you coax him here sometime ?” 

““Coaxhim!” Blanchard drew himself up to his highest 
point of dignity and frowned a most emphatic refusal. 
“Coax him! you’d have to coax me a spell, I reckon, 
before I would so much as allow Pratt Hovey to step 
across our dooryard.” 

Grandmother’s eyes twinkled. ‘Well, I am pretty good 
at coaxing,” she said. “I shall try it.” 

Nobody knew what was the result of Grandmother and 
Blanchard putting their heads together, nor of Grand- 
mother’s coaxing, but this much was known, to the great 
amazement of the boys at the Brick Street School: Blanch- 
ard Bixby did not fight Pratt Hovey the next day. The 
two boys, with all the other boys at their heels, met at the 
appointed hour, at the appointed place. 

Some of the girls found out what was “in the wind,” 
and ran to the teacher, Miss Willby, some crying and 
wringing their hands, some scolding and calling Pratt 
Hovey and Joe Flavin all the hard names contained in their 
private dictionaries. Pratt’s sister went home crying 
because none of the girls would speak to her, and Joe 
Flavin’s little brother ran into the woods and hid because 
the boys told him they would “knock spots out of him” if 
Blanchard was beaten. 

Miss Willby, greatly distressed, hastened to the scene 
of action. The boys were so intently watching the pugi- 
lists that they did not observe her approach. The girls 
halted at a safe distance, and Miss Willby went on alone. 
When within hearing distance Pratt Hovey was rolling up 
his sleeves and shouting, “Come on, McDuffy !” 

Blanchard did not make any preparations to remove his 
jacket, and said, quietly, ‘I am not going to fight to-day.” 

Pratt came puffing up in a great rage. ‘‘ You sneak of 
a coward,” he said, ‘‘ what do mean by that ?” 

‘“‘T mean that I have postponed this fight,” said Blanch- 
ard, calmly. 

‘“‘ Till when ?” roared Pratt. 
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‘I cannot say when.” 

Pratt burst into a derisive laugh, in which some of the 
other boys joined, while the rest looked wondering and 
discomfited. This was so unexpected of a fellow like 
Blanchard. 

“Well, if you won’t fight me, I’ll fight you !” blustered 
Pratt, doubling up his fists and making an onset. 

Before Pratt reached Blanchard, a whole posse of boys 
had seized him and thrown him. Joe Flavin was left 
standing alone, and even he was heard to mutter, “ He 
might have waited for fair play.” But, in duty bound to 
aid his chum, he began kicking the boys outside the strug- 
gling heap of legs and arms. Blanchard collared him, 
and choked him so uncomfortably that he agreed to keep 
quiet. 

Miss Willby was standing just within the shadow of the 
trees that bordered the battle-field, waiting to see how the 
affair would end, reserving her authority until things took 
a desperate turn. As a teacher of the public school, her 
authority was limited to the boundary lines of the school 
yard, but as a resident of Topton she could do something. 
“If I were in your place,” she said to Blanchard, *‘ I would 
go home while they have him down.” 

“‘ That hardly seems the thing to do,” said Blanchard. 
“‘ He would be likely to fly at me the first time he saw me. 
We had better have an understanding before we separate.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Willby, ‘but it 
frightens me to see a boy in such a fury.” 

Pratt was begging to be let up. He had cursed and 
threatened without avail, and, finding himself helpless, 
began to quiet down. 

** Will you let him alone ?” said one. 

‘Ves, yes; you are breaking my ribs: ease up a bit, can’t 
you ?” groaned Pratt. 

‘Will you wait peaceable till he sets the day for the 
fight ?”” demanded the same speaker. 

“ Yes, yes; anything so you let me get my breath,” 
answered Pratt, gasping. 

The boys came up like one man, and stood silently look- 
ing at Pratt, who, after resting a moment, slowly rose to 
his feet, picked up his cap and jacket, and without a word 
or look to any one, walked away. 

The boys looked as if they wanted to cheer, but were 
too glad to get him off peaceably to rouse him again by 
crowing. Joe Flavin sulked at a distance, evidently to 
see all that was to be seen. 

One of the boys sidled up to Blanchard and half-whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Say, Bixby, going to fight him ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Blanchard. 

“ He’s a-going to! he ain’t backed out!” shouted the 
boy to his companions; “he just said so.” 

Then the boys could not be kept under. “ Hooray! 
hooray for Bixby!’ they shouted at the top of their lungs, 
while Miss Willby looked at him with troubled eyes. 

Blanchard,returned her look with such a frank smile 
that she somehow felt reassured and stepped back to the 
place where the girls had crouched, whispering and ex- 
claiming and holding their breaths by turns. They were 
greatly puzzled by what they saw, and eagerly welcomed 
Miss Willby, plying her with questions. 

When all had been told, the girls were hardly the wiser. 
“It is as good as a continued story,” said one. “I never 
shall stop wondering about it until they have that fight. 
But I can’t endure the thought of Blanchard Bixby fight- 
ing. Just imagine him with a black eye and blood on his 
face and his clothes torn! I wish boys had some other 
way of settling their disputes.” 

‘“‘What other way is there to settle with a fellow like 
Pratt Hovey?” asked another. 

Day after day the boys waited for another appointment 
for the fight, but a week went by and Blanchard seemed 
to have forgotten it. The boys began to feel doubtful. 
‘But he said he would,” the boy who had questioned 
Blanchard repeated every time the subject was mentioned. 

Pratt Hovey had taken no notice whatever of Blanchard 
since the fracas in the field, but one night after school he 
found Blanchard walking beside him. 

“Hello, Pratt! Some of the fellows are coming over to 
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my house to-night for a jolly time. Going to have some 
games and a little spread, you know. Come over, will 
you?” 

Pratt stopped short, and looked at Blanchard as if he 
could not believe his ears. It was the first invitation he 
had ever received from Blanchard, who was very choice of 
his invitations. And now, when things were at their worst, 
what did it mean? Perhaps it was some kind of a trap. 
But no, that would not be Blanchard Bixby. 

**Will you come?” asked Blanchard. “I have a new 
book full of tricks and games. We fellows want to try 
them, and then we are going to have an exhibition.” 

There was nothing that made Pratt hate Blanchard so 
much as the very select spreads he had at his home—and 
now he had the chance to see the inside of the enchanted 
circle. And there was nothing he liked so well as tricks. 
“T’ll come,” he said. 

Pratt wondered how the other fellows would treat him, 
and was greatly relieved to be greeted in a hearty, hail- 
fellow-well-met fashion, just—he thought to himself—as if 
he was one of them. 

They had a hilarious evening, and it is certain Pratt 
Hovey never had enjoyed himself so much in his life. 
After the treat, Blanchard proposed that they go into 
Grandmother’s room and ask her for a story. Grand- 
mother had a reputation among the boys of Topton for tell- 
ing “jolly ” stories—stories of war times and stories of the 
times when she lived out West in a log cabin. 

Grandmother’s story was all that had been promised, 
and Pratt was quite won over to Grandmother’s side after 
seeing and hearing her. 

He had a good many questions to ask about the log 
cabin and the great prairies, and, while the other boys were 
talking all at once, he found his way to the chair next 
Grandmother’s, and, encouraged by her friendly smile, 
began conversing with her. 

One after another the boys left the room, and Pratt sud- 


denly became aware that he was alone with Grandmother. | 


It came over him, like a shower-bath of mingled ice-cold 
and burning hot water, that he had been entrapped here, 
that Blanchard’s folks might settle with him for his insults 
to their son. He longed to rush out of the room, but 
would not have any one know that he was frightened. He 
sat nervously on the edge of the chair and shuffled his feet, 
and kept a sharp lookout at the door. 

Grandmother talked on and on, and gave him no chance 
to make an excuse to leave. She asked him about his 
studies and his playmates, and he grew more restless with 
every question. Ther she talked about his parents. 

At last Grandmother paused and said: “I expect the 
boys want you by this time. I hope I have not kept you 
too long. I always like to become acquainted with Blanch- 
ard’s friends.” 

“‘T ain’t his friend,” blurted out Pratt. 
what he invited me here for. He never liked me, and I 
never liked him. I sassed him the other day, and he chal- 
lenged me to fight him. He set the day and then backed 
out. But he’s going to fight me when he gets good and 
ready.” 

“‘ Meanwhile,” smiled Grandmother, “ you two can be 
friendly, I suppose.” 

Pratt laughed a little uneasily and awkwardly. He 
momently expected something to happen, and he was by 
no means sure how friendly Blanchard’s and Grandmother’s 
intentions were. 

Grandmother appeared to take his smile for assent. 
“ That’s right,” she said; “and come in any time. I like 
to have the boys drop in when they are going by. Good- 
night.” 

Pratt joined the gay company in the dining-room, and 
found them preparing to take leave. They invited Pratt 
to go along with them. This young man never had been 
in quite such a dazed condition in his life. He could 
not make it out; and the boys gave him no chance to 
say anything. They acted as if they had been in the 
habit of having him with them, and they all agreed that he 
had been most skillful with the tricks, which pleased him 
greatly. 


“T don’t know 
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“The next time,” said one, “we will try the ribbon 
trick.” 

The next time? Was he to beinvited again? Pratt was 
more and more bewildered. It seemed like being taken up 
and set down in a new world. 

The following day at school Pratt actually felt shy in 
Blanchard’s presence ; things were strange. But Blanch- 
ard did not seem to be troubled or bewildered about any- 
thing, and greeted him cordially. Pratt was so engrossed 
that he forgot to hector the small boys. They thought he 
must be feeling sick. 

The next week another of the boys invited Pratt to his 
house. ‘ We take turns,” he said. ‘ We are going to try 
some more tricks; and bring your violin—we shall have 
some music.” 

Next to tricks Pratt delighted in music. The boys formed 
an orchestra that night, and asked Pratt to take the part 
of first violin. He was quite overcome by this honor ; 
Blanchard Bixby had proposed him. “He ain’t such a 
set-up fellow as I thought he was,” said Pratt to himself, 
as he took his homeward way. 

Week after week passed, and nothing was said about a 
fight between Blanchard Bixby and Pratt Hovey, except 
when some curious lad ventured to ask Blanchard, “ Are 
you going to fight Pratt?’ And he always answered, 
“Yes.” 

Nobody believed it now, however, for Pratt had become 
a member of the very select boys’ club, and also of their 
orchestra, and it was plain to all that the two boys were 
the best of friends. Why they had made up, and how, no 
one knew. The puzzling thing about it was Blanchard’s 
invariable “ Yes’? when asked if he was going to fight 
Pratt. 

It was the last week of December that the invitations 
were sent out for Blanchard Bixby’s New Year’s Eve party. 
It was to be a “ Ladies’ Night,” for the sisters and friends 
of the boys were invited. Pratt Hovey dared not hope to 
be included in the list. He had always been as cordially 
detested by the girls as by the boys. He was quite over- 
come when one of the tiny white envelopes was handed 
to him by the postmaster. 

No doubt this was Blanchard’s doing, and no doubt he 
meant it kindly, but could he stand the averted faces and 
whispers, the curt civilities, and the little schemes to avoid 
him that he would be sure to meet? He used to think 
that he enjoyed making himself disagreeable ; he was not 
so sure about it now. Ever since he could remember, 
Pratt Hovey had been called the meanest boy in school, 
and he certainly had striven to merit his name. But of 
late he had undergone a revulsion of feeling. He hardly 
knew himself—it seemed as if he were some one else. 

Pratt went to the party. He had been undecided until 
the last minute. He left his hat and coat in the hall, and 
went diffidently toward the door that hid the merry party 
from his sight. Suddenly it came open, and a vision of 
bright lights, flowers, and dainty maids fairly dazzled him. 

Before he had time to realize what was happening, one 
of the maids had pinned a ribbon badge, worked with the 
Club’s initials, to his coat, another fastened a carnation pink 
just below it, and a third came up with a written slip and 
told him he must find the mate to that line. He hardly 
knew whether he was walking on his feet or his head as 
he followed his pilot to the group of girls who were look- 
ing at their slips, and chatting and laughing as they read 
them. 

His courage nearly deserted him when he reached them ; 
he thought to see them shrink away and lose their smiles. 
Not so; they all came forward with a sweet ‘“‘ Good-even- 
ing, Pratt,” and held out their slips for his inspection. 

Pratt never had believed in fairy stories, and had teas- 
ingly laughed at his little sister many times, until she cried, 
when she came to him with glowing accounts of the fairy 
princes and princesses; to-night he almost believed in 
them. Certainly there was some enchantment at work. 
He did not see the significant glances exchanged slyly 
between Blanchard and Grandmother. 

Grandmother went all around the room and shook hands 
with every boy and girl there, giving an extra squeeze to 
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Pratt’s hard hand, and saying to all, ‘‘ Bless you, children ! 
have as good a time as you can.” 

The party was to last until midnight. Five minutes 
after twelve all were to take leave. 

They had a merry evening of it, and at last seated them- 
selves for a little quiet amusement before refreshments 
were served. Blanchard stepped out and began to make 
a speech. ‘On the last night of the year,” he said, “all 
debts should be paid and accounts balanced. I owe Pratt 
Hovey a chance to fight me, and Iam ready to square ac- 
counts now. If you will put on your wraps and come out 
on the lawn, we will square accounts, It’s bright moon- 
light, and the snow is hard as rock.” 

The girls looked puzzled and frightened, and shrank 
back, but Blanchard called out, ‘‘ Come on, girls! we want 
you all to witness that there is fair play.” 

Whoever heard of such a thing as a fight at a party! It 
was a very silent little company that slowly walked out 
into the moonlight. The two boys took their places. The 
gitls wished they had remained at home, and the boys in- 
wardly reproached Blanchard for spoiling such a merry 
time. Why should he choose this night of all nights to 
Square accounts with Pratt Hovey? 

The two boys looked at each other, and Pratt stepped 
back a little to get into position. It was so still on the 
lawn that no one would have mistrusted there was a living 
being there. 

“‘T offered to fight you once,” said Pratt, drawing nearer 
to Blanchard. 

‘* Yes,” said Blanchard. 

‘‘ And you backed out.” 

“6 Yes.”’ 

‘Well, now you offer to fight me ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” 

‘“‘ And I back out.” 

And back out he did, into the midst of the group of boys 
holding their breaths and waiting the onset. Such a shout- 
ing as went up from their united throats! They seized Pratt 
by the arms and legs, and ran, cheering and laughing, back 
to the house, while the girls followed, clapping their hands 
and crying, ‘‘ Three cheers for Pratt Hovey!” Blanchard 
Bixby followed, smiling to himself in the moonlight and 
thinking of Grandmother. 

When Pratt had been set upon his feet, very red and 
happy, and Blanchard had arrived, looking serene and con- 
tented, Pratt remarked, “You see, Blanchard, you have 
been fighting me so hard ever since that day you backed 
out that you have taken the fight all out of me.” 

There was a great handshaking then between the two 
boys, and Blanchard led the way to the supper-room, say- 
ing, “There is nothing now to interfere with the toasts, 
or the ‘Happy New Years’ after twelve.” 

Nothing more was ever heard of the Meanest Boy in 
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Living Batteries 
By Charles Frederick Holder 


The remarkable progress made in electrical science 
within the past few years has directed attention to the few 
and little-known living or animal electric batteries, the 
experiments which have been made with them, and the 
strange possibilities which are apparene Among the 
fishes nine are known which have this singular faculty 
or power, the torpedo ray being one of the most famil- 
iar. As an illustration of its power, a fisherman told the 
writer that he had been almost paralyzed by accidentally 
coming in contact with one of these fishes, while other 
fishermen had had arms and hands benumbed by the slight- 
est contact. 

Not very many years ago the fishermen of Italy believed 
that they were at times bewitched by some singular power 
that came up from’ the sea, and this was held until Redi, 
the Italian naturalist, discovered in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the witch was a very common fish, the torpedo. 
Réaumer, who tested the fish, says that the benumbing 
sensation is unlike any that he had experienced, but more 
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like a blow upon the “crazy” bone than anything else 
he could describe. 

Neither of these scientists discovered the true nature of 
the power the fish seemed to possess, this being reserved 
for Dr. Walsh, an eminent physician of London, who by 
his experiments aroused remarkable interest in the living 
batteries with which he hoped to effect cures. He found 
that the fish is a perfect battery, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the voltaic pile. It consists of two layers or series 
of cells of hexagonal shape, as many as two thousand five 
hundred being found in a small fish. Between them is a 
jelly-like fluid, so that each cell, to all intents and purposes, 
represents a Leyden jar. From each cell nerves extend 
away, the dorsal or upper side being positive, the lower 
negative. 

Dr. Walsh gave regular séances with the fish, which he 
conducted in a way to excite great curiosity. Having 
arranged his torpedo and audience so that they formed a 
perfect chain, he completed the circle, and succeeded in 
giving each of his auditors a shock which may be compared 
to that received from a Leyden jar. When the fish was 
insulated it communicated to many people, also insulated, 
four or five shocks in a minute. Matteucci estimated that 
the shock given by the fish is equivalent to that given by 
a voltaic pile of a hundred to two hundred and fifty 
plates. 

The singular experiments of Dr. Walsh, given in a some- 
what sensational manner, produced an electrical craze in 
London, and large sums were paid for the privilege of try- 
ing the new cure. Experiments showed that the fish could 
kill a reed-bird. Its power is not sufficient to kill a man, 
but fishermen have been knocked down by the shocks 
which passed up the handle of the spear. Even after 
death the powers of this singular battery are apparent, and 
those holding the dissecting-knife have been seriously 
interfered with. 

The most powerful of all the living electrical batteries 
known is, without doubt, the gymnotus, or electric eel of 
South America, which was first brought to the attention of 
the European public by Richer, the astronomer, who pre- 
sented his experiences with one of the big eels to the 
French Academy of Sciences in an elaborate paper and 
was laughed at. No one would believe him, and seventy 
years passed before the story of an electric South American 
fish wascredited. ‘Then Condamine, the naturalist, proved 
it, and later a Dutch surgeon compared it to a Leyden 

ar. 

The large eels, ten or fifteen feet in length, in their full 
vigor are often dangerous to human life. One which was 
captured near Calabozo for the British Museum prostrated 
a horse and rider in the struggle, and when finally dragged 
ashore by two natives gave them such serious shocks that 
they screamed aloud. An Englishman rushed forward and 
cut the line, receiving a shock himself. 

The batteries, four in number, lie two on each side of 
the under surface, occupying nearly the entire lower half 
of the trunk. The plates are vertical instead of horizontal 
as in the case of the torpedo, while the cells are horizontal 
instead of vertical. They constitute the defense of the 
fish, and are powerful enough to kill the largest fishes. 
With this fish Professor Faraday performed his experi- 
ments which were described by Professor Owen. 

One of the African catfishes, Ma/apterurus electricus, is a 
famous electrician, and its powers are appreciated by the 
natives, some of whom use it for various purposes. Asa 
medicine it is used by placing several of the living electri- 
cians in a tub and forcing the patient to enter it, and thus 
receive a shock which is supposed to cure many of the ills 
that African flesh is heir to. Persons suspected of crime 
are forced to hold the fishes in their hands, their ability to 
do so being evidence of their innocence. In this little 
electrician the electric cells envelop the entire body except 
the fins and head, so that all enemies attacking it are re- 
ceived with a fusillade of shocks. 

Of all the defenses found among animals, this is the most 
singular, and certainly one of the most effective, as few 
predatory fishes could withstand the series of electric 
shocks which would be the result of an attack. 
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For the Little People 


A Cradle Song 
By Jane Bushnell Dickinson 
There the drowsy poppies grow, 
There the south winds ever blow, 
There is neither frost nor snow 
In By-lo land. 


Only sweetest songs are heard, 

Never cross or selfish word, 

Every heart by love is stirred 
In By-lo land. 


Yonder grows the dreamland tree, 
Full of pleasant dreams for thee, 
Dreams of joy in years to be; 

O By-lo land! 


Come with me, my little one, 

Good-night to the setting sun ; 

Baby’s happy day is done, 
Now By-lo land! 


a 


om 
He Found a Mother 
By Mary Allaire 

He stood at the end of a counter gazing out 
into Broadway. About him were woolly dogs 
and cotton cats, a Jack-in-the-box, and several 
games. Across the aisle were a number of 
girl dolls, who were so close to one another that 
they could not be lonesome. In the case back 
of the counter were a lot more dolls ofall 
sizes and complexions, but all girls. It was 
night when I saw him first. Great crowds 
were rushing past. People were hurrying in 
and out of the store, but no one looked at him. 
Apparently no one wanted aboy doll. He had 
on a blue coat and trousers, a blue and white 
flannel shirt-waist, and a sailor hat —white straw 
with a blue ribbon band—with an elastic that 
went under hischin. His hair was yellow, and 
curled ; his eyes were blue. After I went home 
I kept thinking of that dear boy alone in that 
store, without any one to love him, or even to 
show any interest in him. The girl dolls were 
being sold very fast, and probably by the next 
night would be all gone, and the dear boy 
would be still more lonesome. 

It would be cruel for me to bring him home, 
for I am so busy that I cannot give Elizabeth 
—you know Elizabeth—any time. I must find 
a mother for this boy—some one who will be 
very tender and kind to him. In the morning 
I thought of a little girl who would be a 
mother to him. She had other dolls, but she 
seemed to have great capacity for loving dolls, 
and I knew if she once heard how much he 
needed a mother she would take him right into 
her heart. 

Late in the afternoon I went to the store re- 
solved that if no one had bought the boy I 
would, for I knew where to find hima mother. 

There he stood, all alone. The dogs and 
cats were gone, nearly all the dolls, and all the 
games. He stood as if keeping guard over 
the remnants of the toy bazaar. 

I bought him. Christmas morning I brushed 
him off carefully, took his hair out of curl- 
papers, put on his hat, and then tucked this 
note under his arm : 

“T have no mamma. 
little boy.” 

I took him to the little girlh Shehadanew 
doll—very large and beautifully dressed. The 
little girl’s mamma read her the note. She 
stretched out both her arms and took the little 
boy right to her heart. I left them feeling 
very happy, for the dear lonesome little boy 
had found a mamma, and a sweet little girl 
had found another child to love. 

& 
The Sandman 
By E. C. Whitney 

“ Doddle, doddle, doddle!” and a merry laugh 
comes up from under the table by my side. 

Under the table sits a little one-year-old, 
surrounded by spools, rubber toys, and a host 
of dits so precious to a little heart. 

“ Doddle, doddle, doddle!” but this time a 
gape in place of thelaugh. The gape reminds 
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mamma that the little lady’s bedtime is near- 
ing. Mamma looks at the clock, which says, 
*“« Baby has just a little more time to play.” 

Another gape. Surely baby sees the Sand- 
man. One chubby fist and then another turns 
and twists in baby’s eyes. Ah! now the Sand- 
man is near enough to smil? on her. 

A little jerk, a pettish snarl, plainly tell 
mamma that the little spool won't stay on the 
top of the big one. It is so near night that I 
suspect the little spool is tired—too tired to 
stand up straight any longer. 

Now the Sandman stretches out his arms 
to Baby Louise. She thinks she can run away 
from him, so she creeps up to “mamma, 
mamma,” and buries her little round face in a 
lap which is always glad to hold it. But 
mamma doesn’t want her to run away from 
the Sandman. He knows just the time each 
little girl and boy should go to bed. He is 
always gentle and pleasant with little folks. 

Off comes one shoe, then off comes the other, 
and all the baby’s clothes. Again the Sand- 
man smiles; this time he is very near. Baby 
knows it, and drops her tired little head on 
mamma’s arm. The little white nightdress is 
put on; the nice, warm milk is drunk; the 
baby is laid in her own little bed; mamma 
says the evening prayer, and kisses baby good- 
night. 

Now is the time when the Sandman begins 
his work. He kisses his finger-tip and lays it 
on each small eyelid. Soon Baby Louise is 
fast asleep. Just as the little peepers are 
shut tight, the Sandman quickly pulls two small 
sand-bags from his pocket and lays one on 
each closed eye. Next he takes the baby in 
his strong arms and holds her so warm and 
close that baby smiles in her sleep. 

Do you think the Sandman’s work is all done ? 
Oh, no! He does not run off to put some 
other baby to sleep, for there are just as many 
Sandmen as there are babies and little chil- 
dren. No little one should be afraid to go to 
sleep in the dark, for when mamma leaves the 
room the Sandman stays close by. The Sand- 
man can see both in the dark and in the light. 

Maybe you would like to know how you can 
keep the Sandman close to you all night. 
First, you must lie very still, for the Sandman 
likes quiet better than anything else. Any 
sudden or loud noise drives him right away. 
He always sits on the baby's bed, and is very 
fond of being rocked gently or of listening to 
a soft song like a lullaby. Another thing he 
is afraid of is any sickness. It is very hard to 
get him to stay with a sick child, so if you 
want the Sandman to watch while you sleep, 
you must not tease mamma to let you eat 
things which she says will make you sick. 

There is a good deal to learn about the 
Sandman, bu: I am going to tell you only one 
thing more. 

Almost every little boy and girl has some mis- 
chief in his or her littleheart. Why, even the 
little one-year-old who sits under the table by 
me does a good many funny things. And so 
the Sandman enjoys a little fun and mischief 
too. Sometimes he will squeeze baby just a 
little to see her smile in her sleep ; sometimes 
he pulls one sand-bag slowly off baby’s eye to 
make her fuss a little; and even lifts up the 
little eyelid to make her wake up quickly— 
then he laughs and darts off. Don’t you 
think he is a funnyfellow? I think he is like 
some big brothers, don’t you? 

When the sun is bright and high the Sand- 
man slowly draws the sand-bags off each eye, 
kisses the baby very gently until she begins 
to smile and open her eyes—then leaves so 
quietly and quickly that baby never sees him go. 

Are you not glad to know how the Sandman 
takes care of you, my little folks ? 

& 
A Busy Family 

It was near the flower market in Washington 
that I saw them first—the father, mother, and 
two children. They were in front of an iron 
fence that surrounded a park. Christmas 
greens made up into wreaths and crosses, and 


in long ropes of green for decorating, were 
hanging on the fence. A board on two barrels 
was in front of them. On this board were 
piles of wreaths, long strings of holly-berries, 
and piles of holly. But the members of this 
family were too busy to bother with customers. 
Between the fence and the board was a steve, 
the top of which was about as large as this page. 
A stovepipe with an elbow projected above 
the stove, and out of this the smoke was pour- 
ing just about the height of the eyes of the 
men and women passing. On top of the stove 
was a frying-pan, and in it was some bacon. 
The mother was cooking the bacon, sitting on 
her feet on one side of the stove; the father, 
smoking a cob pipe, sat on the other side 
watching intently ; and both the children leaned 
over the mother’s shoulder as if the bacon 
were liable to hop out of the pan, and they 
must be ready torun after and capture it. [ 
waited a few minutes, but breakfast was far 
more important than customers, and no one 
even glanced at me. “I'll try again,” I de- 
cided, and walked off. The next morning I 
went again. There was the smoke pouring 
across the sidewalk, and there were the four, 
in just the same position, except that the 
father held a tin coffee-pot, black with smoke, 
close to the side of the stove. This time the 
pen held some small fish. There were the 
piles of wreaths, and ropes of green, and 
strings of berries. I waited again for some 
one to sell me a wreath, but they were too 
busy. After breakfast would be time enough 
to sell, they thought. 

I doubt if they ever get rich, but they are 
certainly happy, and they love each other. 
You would have found that out in the way 
they spoke to each other, and the way the 
children leaned on each other. 

For them there was something else in life 
than making money. 


ay 


& 
A Little Girl and Her Doll 


It was Christmas afternoon. In the middle 
ot the room was a beautful Christmas-tree. 
The children who were gathered about the 
tree were children who did not have very 
much Christmas at home. There were dolls 
for the little girls and toys for the little boys, 
books and candies and a good time for all. 
After the children sang, the presents were 
given out. One tiny little girl about four 
years old, dressed in a pink calico dress that 
had been washed a good many times, was 
given a doll not quite half as long as this 
page. It was dressed in blue, and had on its 
curly head a white lace cap. The little girl 
looked in rapture at the doll for a moment 
and then ran with it to “her baby,” as she 
called it, who was in her mother’s lap at the 
end of the room. The baby took it carefully 
in his hands, and, after admiring it for a few 
minutes, gave it back to the little mother. 
She hugged it closely to her and climbed up 
into a big chair. Here she sat, in the midst 
of the wildest excitement, unmoved. She 
rocked back and forth, then stopped long 
enough to kiss the doll rapturously and then 
hush it to sleep. When her book was given 
to her, she put it behind her; when her bag 
of candy was given to her, she did the same. 
There was nothing in the world for this little 
girl that compared with the little doll. When 
it was time to put on her coat, she was in terror 
lest something should happen to the wonder- 
ful doll. She left the room and went down 
the steps, gazing in rapture and tenderness at 
her darling, saying not a word, and remem- 
bering only the precious little bundle in blue 
and white held tightly in her arms. 


& 
He Loved a Smile 


This story is told of a newsboy. A lady 


bought a paper of a ragged newsboy, and 
dropped with a smile a few extra pennies into 
his sooty hand, saying: “ Buy you a pair of 
mittens ; aren‘t you cold?” 
since you smiled.” 


He replied : “ Not 
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Christ and the Social Order 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 
And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 1s at hand.—Matt. x., 7. 


A kingdom is an organization. What Christ said to his 
disciples was that a new order, or a new organization, was 
athand. This was to be their message. Jesus Christ did 
not come into the world, primarily, to save individuals from 
a wrecked society, to prepare men in this life for another 
life; he came primarily to organize a new social and in- 
dustrial order, to teach men how to live here and now; 
and out of that order and that new life, and by it, to pre- 
pare for a larger life hereafter. 

We are to interpret these words of Christ, The kingdom 
of God is at hand, by the condition of Israel and its his- 
tory. The Israelitish people had an ideal of a kingdom. 
It is sketched for us in what are known as the Mosaic 
books. Scholars formerly believed that this ideal was at 
one time an actual kingdom; scholars now generally re- 
gard it as largely an ideal one, never fully realized. It is 
not important for my purpose to consider which of these 
two views is correct. It is enough to say that it was 
the ideal in the Jewish mind in the time of Christ. In this 
ideal commonwealth, then, whether it was historic or not, 
God was recognized as the Supreme Ruler. It was known 
as a theocracy. The authority, coming from God, came 
through men. There was, if not universal, certainly pop- 
ular, suffrage. The people elected their own rulers by a 
common and general vote; and these rulers were gathered 
in representative assemblies, not as well organized, not as 
well defined, as ours, but not altogether unlike them—a 
popular chamber known as The Great Congregation, and a 
smaller chamber known as The Elders. The authority of 
the executive was defined. There were many things which 
he could not do. In an age of universal despotism, in this 
ideal Hebraic commonwealth despotism was absolutely 
prohibited, and pretty effectually prohibited. When, at a 
much later day, Ahab, a most despotic king, desired to 
get possession of a poor man’s land, he could not do it 
without corrupting the court and securing the poor man’s 
conviction on false charges of crime. In this ideal com- 
monwealth the land belonged to God —that is, practically, 
to the entire community ; and the individual had, at most, a 
right to it for only fifty years. At the end of that 
fifty years it was supposed to revert again to God, or 
to the community. It is true that it is very doubtful 
whether this provision ever actually was put in operation, 
but it is there in the ideal commonwealth. In this com- 
munity provision was made for the poor. Education was 
provided for. A particular class were appointed whose 
business it was to educate the people, and parents were 
required to educate their children. Slavery and war were 
discouraged. The employment of cavalry for offensive war 
was absolutely prohibited. There was a priesthood, but the 
priesthood were not allowed to have any rights in the land. 
They were made dependent upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people. They were deprived of that kind of 
control which, in the Middle Ages, the priesthood exer- 
cised throughout Europe. 

These are some of the general features, very briefly 
sketched, of this theocracy, this ideal commonwealth of 
the Hebrew people. If it ever existed in its fullness, it is 
certain that it soon fell into ruins. But the prophets were 
continually reminding the people of it and inspiring hopes 
of its renewal. The Old Testament prophecies abound 
with pictures of the time when the theocracy should be 
re-established, the kingdom of God should again come upon 
the earth. There is a time coming, said these prophets, 
when men shall beat their spears into plowshares and their 
swords into pruning-hooks, when nations shall learn of war 
no more, when law shall go out of Zion—that is, shall be 
enforced simply by the sense of obligation to God. There 
is a time coming when religious education will be so universal 
that no man will need to say to his neighbor, Know the 
Lord ; for every one in childhood will have been taught to 
know Him. There will come a time when a new King will 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. on Sunday evening, November 10, 
1895. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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come upon the earth and re-establish the old theocracy. 
And when he—the Messiah—comes, Palestine, his home, 
will become the center of a great civilization, and nations 
from afar will come, and the kingdom will widen and 
broaden until it takes in the whole of humanity. Nay, the 
very animals will feel the effect of the change, and the 
lion and the lamb will lie down together, and the poison of 
the asp will be gone; the little child can play with the 
poisonous serpent, the little child can lead the wild beasts. 
Under these twofold instructions—this ideal of a kingdom 
of the past, this glowing picture of a kingdom of the future 
—the coming of a theocracy was the universal expectation 
throughout Palestine in the time of Christ. This was not 
an expectation of a kingdom beyond the stars. In the 
days of Moses there was no knowledge of immortality. In 
the days of the Hebrew prophets there was only the faint- 
est gleam of a conception of it. The expectation was 
of a kingdom to be wrought out upon this earth. It was 
an expectation of a new social, political, and industrial 
order. 

Now, Jesus Christ did nothing to correct this belief. He 
did something to correct misapprehension respecting it, 
something to correct ideas as to how it should be brought 
about; but he nowhere intimated that there was not to be 
such a new social order. On the contrary, he affirmed, 
directly and explicitly, as well as impliedly, that this king- 
dom was to come. When angels sang their song at his 
birth, they heralded Peace on earth, good will towards men. 
When Christ taught his disciples to pray, it was to pray,“ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
His first sermon—the Sermon on the Mount—was an ex- 
position of the laws of this kingdom. It was an exposi- 
tion of the principles by which men should be governed in 
their relations one with another. He told them how they 
ought to settle their quarrels; how they should control 
their tongues; what were the principles by which they 
should be actuated in dealing with their enemies; with 
what spirit they should enter upon their industry. The 
Sermon on the Mount, from beginning to end, is an expo- 
sition of the laws and principles of a new social order upon 
the earth. That which characterizes this Sermon charac- 
terizes the great mass of Christ’s teaching. If you will read 
your New Testament with this in mind, you may be surprised 
to find how little there is said in it about what we ordina- 
rily call religion; how little about church-going, about 
Bible reading, about forms of public worship, about ques- 
tions of theology—Trinity, Atonement, Vicarious Sacrifice, 
Doctrine of Inspiration ; nay, how little even about the 
nature of God and of the future life. All that Christ says 
is said in the glow and glory of the love of a present God 
and of a light that streams in from the eternal world. He 
assumes that he is an immortal being speaking to immor- 
tal beings. He assumes that he is the Son of his Father 
and that we may become sons of that Father. But when 
you come to analyze his teaching, the great bulk of it is 
devoted to a consideration of the duties which men owe 
one to another. What does love mean? what does pa- 
tience mean? what do the rich owe to the poor? what do 
the strong owe to the weak? what do the wise owe to the 
ignorant? on what principles ought men to administer the 
property which they possess ?—these and such as these 
are the questions to which his teaching is chiefly devoted. 
He came the prophet of a new social order upon the earth. 
If he had not so come, we might well doubt him. Any 
one who assumed to tell men how they should live here- 
after, and could not tell them how to live here, we might 
well doubt. Even if it were true that this world was a ship 
upon the rocks and that Christ had come to tell men how 
to escape, the first word the captain must give to his crew 
when they are panic-stricken is how they shall behave, 
now, while waiting for further orders. The foundation of 
preparation for the life to come is the life here. 

Instructed in the principles of a new social order, the 
disciples went forth to preach the kingdom of God on the 
earth. Ofcourse they could not believe that that kingdom 
of God was to be initiated by them. This transcended the 
possibilities of their faith, How could it be otherwise ? 
Could these twelve men, facing the whole pagan world, 
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believe that they could reconstruct it? And when they did 
preach, and men heard their calling, what sort of men 
heard? The slaves and the freedmen, the poor and the 
outcast, these made their congregations. How could they 
expect to revolutionize the Roman Empire, break its yoke 
asunder, set aside the despotism, and bring in a reign of 
peace and liberty and justice on the earth? It was impos- 
sible—and they did not believe it. They believed the Mes- 
siah would come again in great glory. They waited and 
watched for that coming, and grew heartsick because he did 
not come. Little by little the Church abandoned its hope 
of a world-wide kingdom. The teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount applied only to those that were, as it was said, 
converted. The Church drew a line between the world 
and the Church, and it applied these teachings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ only to the Church. It divided men into 
two classes, the religious and the secular, and it considered 
these laws to apply only to the re!)zious, and not to the 
secular. And yet even the Church was apparently not 
ready for them. Hence men separated themselves still 
further from the Church. They organized brotherhoods, 
and in these brotherhoods they endeavored to carry out 
the spirit and the principles of Christ’s instruction. We 
look back upon those brotherhoods to-day with disdain. 
We do them wrong. It is difficult to see how any man 
could have done more to promote the kingdom of Christ 
on the earth than St. Francis of Assisi did with his brother- 
hood of the poor. His methods were net always right, his 
teachings were not altogether Christ’s, but still the spirit 
of Christ wasin them. The monasteries, itis true, became 
nests of corruption and fraud and impurity. But they 
were not so at first. If we compare the monasteries with 
the life of to-day, then, indeed, they seem to be evil; but if 
we compare them with the life that surged around them, 
they were indeed admirable. Everywhere else lust reigned ; 
in these monasteries, in their early history, comparative 
purity. Everywhere else ignorance reigned; these mon- 


asteries were the custodians of the libraries and the 


treasure-houses of learning. Everywhere else rapine 
reigned ; these monasteries were the almoners of charity, 
charity towards one another, charity to the world without. 
While some men in the Church endeavored to organize 
brotherhoods that would be in accordance with the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching, other men undertook sporadic efforts 
to carry those principles into the world in local communi- 
ties. The Waldenses in their Italian valleys endeavored 
to found brotherhoods in accordance with the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching. Savonarola died in the endeavor to 
make Florence a Christian city. Calvin undertook to 
make Geneva at once a Christian State and a Christian 
Church, and required that every citizen should subscribe to 
simple articles of faith. The Pilgrim Fathers, borrowing 
that idea from Calvin, came across the sea, not to found a 
community in which every man should worship as he 
pleased, but to found on this rock-bound coast a revived 
and renewed theocracy borrowed from the Old Testament. 
These sporadic efforts failed ; for the most part, because in 
them men attempted, not to inspire government with the 
spirit of Christ, but to use government to coerce men into 
loyalty to Christ. And that always fails. 

But out of these sporadic efforts there grew a wider 
sense of brotherhood, little by little a new social order. 
It has been a long time growing, but it has grown—grown 
steadily. I sat in my study window to-night, looked out 
over the harbor, and saw the “ Statue of Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World.” One little electric light shining over a 
few square miles of water we call the “ Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World.” Like that statue in the dark 
night stood these monasteries and these prophets and 
apostles, some of them Roman Catholic, some of them 
Protestant, holding aloft the light. From each little com- 
munity light was communicated to other communities, until, 
spreading on in wave after wave and circle after circle, it 
has become a light enlightening the world. Formerly, the 
whole world was under the heel of one despot ; now through- 
out Christendom government is founded on a recognition 
of a popular sovereignty. Whereas, then, war was the uni- 
versal method of settling controversies, every wronged man 
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fought the man that had wronged him, and the avenger 
of blood was universal ; now, at least, we have come to 
recognize this, that when two men quarrel they shall not 
fight it out with fists or pistols, but shall submit the differ- 
ence to the arbitrament of, some disinterested tribunal. 
Whereas then all women were serfs, or, at best, were con- 
fined in ignorance at home, forbidden the public street, 
forbidden literature and largeness of life, now we open 
wide the doors of every opportunity to women. Then 
marriage was so loose a bond that a man could dismiss 
his wife as easily as a modern can dismiss his servant ; 
and the only difficulty that even Judaism attached to 
divorce was the requirement that the husband should give 
the wife a writing telling her why he sent her away. To- 
day the ancient paganism struggles back in some of our 
States, it is true, but we are coming to recognize the mar- 
riage bond as for better or worse, for richer or poorer, till 
death shall part. Then all labor was servile. Now all 
labor is honored, and it is only the idle—at least in Amer- 
ica—that are despised. Then there were no schools for 
the common people—outside of Palestine, absolutely none. 
The Church has planted the convent school; and the con- 
vent school has become the parish school ; and the parish 
school has become the public school. Then the weak 
were like soldiers that drop out of the march and are left 
to die by the wayside. Now there are so many hospi- 
tals in Brooklyn that it is no longer the City of Churches,’ 
but the City of Hospitals; and the only question when 
one is injured is to what kind of a hospital he shall be 
taken. 

Compare for a moment the Roman Empire with our own. 
They are not unlike in extent of territory, in heterogeneity 
of population. Both were made up of separate States or 
provinces, welded together in one great imperial organiza- 
tion. But in other respects how unlike! There, one 
Nero stood on the throne, holding his hand upon the very 
throats of the one hundred and twenty millions of people. 
Here, government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. There,a standing army, which ruled with despotic 
power over.every province. Here, a standing army of 
twenty-five thousand men—if the army is full—barely 
enough to protect the unoffending Indians from the pred- 
atory warfare of the Western pioneers! Then, no school 
except the gymnasium for the body and rhetoric for the 
tongue, teaching men two things—how to use their fists 
and how to use their lips. Now the school is in every 
village and by the side of every church. Then, not even 
a word in the Latin tongue to express the home, and no 
home, as we understand it—father and mother sitting in 
equal love, side by side, with their children gathered about 
them. Here, innumerable homes. For the glory of Amer- 
ica is not in its palaces, not in its cathedrals, not in its 
railroads, not in its telegraphs, not in its poured-out wealth, 
but in its Christian homes. Put these two empires side 
by side, and then say whether history has not justified 
the declaration of Christ, “The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” 

Whether, then, we consider the ancient commonwealth, 
or the prophetic promises of the Hebrew preachers, or the 
teaching of Christ himself, or the sporadic endeavors to 
realize that teaching in brotherhoods and missionary 
endeavors, or that which has grown out of it in the devel- 
opment of a Christian civilization—I think we shall see 
that Christ came to initiate a new social order upon the 
earth. 

Is it completed? Is there nothing more ? While Europe 
is armed to the teeth, and every morning we listen for the 
echoes of the cannon from the Bosphorus or from the 
borders of China, while in our own land every now and 
then the mob and the corporation set themselves in battle 
array, one against the other, in the streets of Brooklyn or 
the streets of Chicago, can we say that we have peace on 
earth and good will among men? It is the divine law, 


By the sweat of thy brow thou shalt earn thy daily bread. 
Even in blessed America there are men numbered by 
the thousands and tens of thousands who want to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, and can- 
Enforced idleness, says Carlyle, is the Englishman’s 


not. 
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hell. Have we gotten the kingdom of God when men 
are shut up. in enforced idleness? ‘ The earth shall bring 
forth abundance in that kingdom. It does not now. 
There is bread enough and to spare ; and yet, not only in 
less favored lands but still even in our own, men and 
women shiver with cold, are houseless in storm, are hun- 
gry and unfed. There may not be a cure for poverty, 
but there is somewhere a cure in God’s kingdom for 
pauperism. Noone that knows the Episcopal Church will 
think that any English bishop can be a violent radical, 
and no one that knows Bishop Westcott will for a moment 
suspect Bishop Westcott of being a violent radical. Let 
me introduce Bishop Westcott into this Congregational 
pulpit to speak to you a moment. I read from his address 
given at the Church Congress in Hull, England, October 
I, 1890: 

Wage-labor, though it appears to be an inevitable step in the 
evolution of society, is as little fitted to represent finally or 
adequately the connection of man with man in the production of 
wealth as at earlier times slavery or serfdom. Our position is 
one of expectancy and preparation, but we can see the direction 
of the social movement. We wait for the next stage in the 
growth of the State, when, in full and generous co-operation, 
each citizen shall offer the fullness of his own life that he may 
rejoice in the fullness of the life of. the body. Such an issue 
may appear to be visionary. It is, I believe, far nearer than we 
suppose. - It is at least the natural outcome of what has gone 
before. Society has been organized effectively without regard 
to the individual. The individual has been developed in his 
independence. It remains to show how the richest variety of 
individual differences can be made to fulfill the noblest ideal of 
the State when fellow-laborers seek in the whole the revelation 
of the true meaning of their separate offerings ; and nothing has 
impressed me more during my years of work than the rapidity 
and power with which the thoughts of dependence, solidarity, 
and brotherhood, of our debt to the past and our responsibility 
for the future, have spread among our countrymen. 


It may seem to you, and to many of you it will seem, 
very needless that I should have given this introductory 
sermon. And yet I do not think it was wholly needless. 
For still there are many who imagine that the main func- 
tion of Jesus Christ in the world is to save individuals 
from future torment; and when the minister begins to 
speak of a new social order, when he begins to attempt to 
apply the principles of Jesus Christ to present social con- 
ditions, when he considers the industrial or the political 
problem, they think he has gone out of his proper sphere. 
He has not. He may take up those problems in an evil 
spirit; he may deal with them with insufficient knowledge ; 
and his interpretation will be sure to be imperfect and in- 
adequate, for the best of us know only in part—but he has 
not gone out of his proper sphere. The end of Christ’s 
coming is a kingdom of God on the earth. The primary 
object of Jesus Christ was to teach men how to live in their 
relations one with another. What is the spirit that should 
actuate them, what are the methods by which they should 
be governed, in their relations one with another? To this 
he gives answer. The Church has something to say on the 
relations of capitalist and laborer; something to say on the 
industrial problem ; something to say on political life; 
something to say on the principles of the kingdom of God 
in their application to the kingdoms of this earth. And, 
on the other hand, there are not a few individuals who scoff 
at the Christian religion because it postpones all blessed- 
ness to a future state, because they imagine that we min- 
isters stand in our pulpits to make men content with their 
present position by offering them a vision of the future, 
and who suppose that the Christian religion has stood 
athwart the car of human progress. No! It is only in 
Christendom that liberty has grown. It is only in Chris- 
tendom that wealth has been diffused. It is only in Chris- 
tendom that schools have been planted, that hospitals have 
been established, that the laborer has been enfranchised. 
It is only in Christendom that the first steps toward a uni- 
versal brotherhood have been taken. Whatever else Chris- 
tianity may mean, at least it means these two things—the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. The two 
are different aspects of the same truth; and it is as truly 
atheistic to deny the second as to deny the first. 
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The Guidance of the Inner Light 
A Message for the New Year 
By the Rev. John Watson 


No serious person, tossed by the perplexities of duty, 
and finding himself daily at the dividing of the roads, but 
must envy the Jew who had the blazing stones of the High 
Priest’s breastplate, or the Greek with his Delphic oracle. 
One does not forget that God has given us the austere 
authority of conscience and the sublime iastincts of the 
heart for our guidance; and that he cannot wander far 
from the paths of righteousness whose conscience is tender, 
whose heart is pure. One also understands how the very 
confusion and anxiety concerning the Divine Will into 
which we fall become a salutary trial of faith and a bracing 
discipline of character. The responsibility and agony 
of choice lift us out of spiritual childhood and bring us to 
man’s estate. 

We can, however, imagine a more sensitive condition of 
the soul, when, instead of working out our course by weary 
calculations, we should steer by the stars in a cloudless 
sky, and instead of being driven with bit and bridle, we 
should be guided by God’s eye. Is there for us in this 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost, after all the long ages of 
religious development, no Inner Light to give us constant 
and unerring guidance? So that, instead of arguing, puz- 
zling, struggling, we shall only have to wait and watch and 
obey? 

Jesus answers this longing of the heart with the parable 
of the shepherd and the sheep. As the Eastern shepherd 
comes in the morning to the fold, and in the dewy dawn 
calls his own by name, and they, separating themselves 
from all others, follow him whithersoever he goes to set of 
sun; so in childhood, while the world lies outside our 
shelter—a place of mystery—does Jesus speak within the 
soul, and from that time leads all, who hear, along the ways 
of life, till we come again to the fold when the shadows 
begin to fall. 

This Inner Voice, heard in the secret place of our being, 
is no dream, for the mystics have found the promise of 
Jesus to be true, and their faces bear witness to the quiet- 
ness within. The countenance of a Friend is a mirror of 
the Peace of God which passeth all understanding. It is 
a silent, gentle rebuke to those whose careworn foreheads 
reveal careworn souls. Why are we left without our guide 
in this wilderness of life, where the tracks are innumerable, 
and yet only one is the path of the Divine Will? 

We do go astray, not because we have no guide, but 
because our souls are callous to His presence. As the 
Indian can detect a footstep by the bruising of a leaf, so 
Christians of delicate temper follow Jesus as by an instinct. 
They are quick to catch the lowest whisper, responsive to 
the softest impression, open to the faintest signs. Duty is 
“laid upon ” them as the gentle dew falls on the grass, 
and truth springs up within them as a living well. They 
move with Jesus in a perpetual fellowship of mind, and 
they detect the slightest imprint of his feet by the sign of 
the nails. 

As the years pass, some of us are accumulating a treas- 
ure of experience, wherein, yielding to suggestions that 
came like the wind, with a certain mystery of origin, with 
a certain pressure of authority, we discovered that we had 
been the servants of our Father’s Will. We also are filled 
with regret and self-reproach because of the suggestions of 
the Divine Spirit which fell upon our unconscious souls like 
snow upon a blind man’s face. And we are resolved to 
be no longer faithless but believing, to expect every day 
the shining of the Light within, and without delay or ques- 
tion to obey the heavenly vision. 


* 


If duty becomes laborious, do it more fervently. If 
love becomes a source of care and pain, love more nobly 
and more tenderly. If doubts disturb and torture, face 
them with more earnest thought and deeper study.—/ames 
Martineau, 


a I 
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Books and . Authors 


Catholic Socialism ' 


This book is historical and critical rather than philosoph- 
ical. It is not altogether easy to determine the author’s 
point of view. He is certainly not a partisan; for he does 
not hesitate to criticise very freely the present indus- 
trial order, Socialistic schemes of reform, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Protestant Churches. We should, 
however, characterize him as a moderate Socialist and a 
liberal Roman Catholic. Asa history of the relation of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the Socialistic movement the 
book is the most complete we have met; we suppose it to 
be the most complete that has ever been published. And 
though the author is not wholly free from prejudice— 
who is ?—as an interpreter he is certainly fair-minded. 

There are material points in which we agree with criti- 
-cisms on the text made in the notes by the translator. M. 
Renan is not an authority on the teachings of Jesus Christ 
or the Apostles, and as an interpreter of those teachings 
is not to be taken seriously. Generally we think her cor- 
rections of the author’s interpretations of Scripture are 
justified. The attempt to carry Socialism back to ancient 
times and find its seeds in Hebrew history is not successful. 
Communism and Socialism denounce the sins of the rich 
and the oppressor of the poor; so did the Hebrew 
prophets; but it does not follow that the latter were 
either Communists or Socialists. Communism is the 
doctrine that property should be held in common and 
administered by the community. Except in the sug- 
gestion of the Mosaic law that land is not private property, 
there is no hint of common ownership in the Old Testa- 
ment; except in its history of a purely voluntary commu- 
nism in the Jerusalem Church, there is no such hint in the 
New Testament. Socialism is the doctrine that co-opera- 
tion should take the place of competition in industry. 
Except as by its spirit of love the Bible lays a foundation 
for this doctrine, no hint of it is to be found in either Old 
Testament or New Testament. Whether Professor Nitti’s 
interpretation of the Fathers of the Church is any more 
accurate than that of the prophets and apostles we are not 
prepared to say. Certainly the passages which he cites 
are not in any proper sense either Communistic or Social- 
istic, though there is no doubt that Communism was a 
common theory in the early Church. Nor can we think 
that his antithesis between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant Church makes out the former to be more Social- 
istic—in the proper sense of that term—than the latter. 
It was undoubtedly more paternal; but that is another 
matter. Between the doctrine that the Church should own 
the property of the community and administer it for the 
community, and the doctrine that the community should 
own and administer it for its own benefit, there is a wide 
difference, perhaps as wide as between either doctrine 
and that of individual ownership and administration. 
Socialism is a modern word, and, if used in its true his- 
toric sense, it describes a modern movement—a reaction 
against the excessive individualism which followed the 
Reformation, as that excessive individualism was itself a 
reaction against the despotic paternalism which preceded 
it. It is a mistake to confound Socialism with the pater- 
nalism which preceded it, or to consider those men as 
Socialists who perceived and condemned the evils which 
Socialism professes to cure. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, we regard Professor 
Nitti’s work as a valuable contribution to the history of 
Socialism, and especially of the relation which the Church— 
more particularly the Roman Catholic Church—has borne 
to this movement. And to many readers to whom the very 
word Socialism is a provocation to wrath, and who regard 
all Socialists as enemies to society, to be pardoned, if at 
all, only because of their idiocy, it will possibly be a sur- 
prise to learn how many men of eminence for piety, learn- 
ing and sound judgment have openly avowed their Social- 





1 Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Nitti, Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Naples, etc. 
$3.50. 


Translated by Mary Mackintosh. Mac- 
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istic sympathies, and declared that it is the duty of the 
Christian Church not to condemn this world-wide move- 
ment, but to lead it to a wise issue by righteous and honor- 


able paths. 


The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, well known as the author 
of much interesting comment on Japan and Korea, has now 
given us a book of even greater importance. It is Zownsend 
Harris, the first American Envoy in Japan. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) In the story of Japan, as told from the out- 
side, there is a great blank between Commodore Perry and Lord 
Elgin, and, especially in the works of British writers, there is 
profound ignorance of what Townsend Harris did; therefore 
this volume aims to fill a gap in history. The author believes 
that our Envoy was largely responsible for the overthrow of 
Tycoonism, the feudal system, and the military rule, for the con- 
struction of national liberties, and for the opening of the Empire 
to foreign commerce and civilization. Dr. Griffis knew Mr. 
Harris personally during four years. Some time since, Mr. 
Harris’s journal, private letter-books, and letters were placed for 
editing and publishing in Dr. Griffis’s hands by Miss Harris. 
Among the many books recently published about Japan, few have 
appeared which will be of such genuine service to the better 
understanding of Far Eastern history. We have always given 
proper recognition to the great name of Perry in connection with 
the introduction of Japan to the world, and we have always felt 
a just pride that our nation was the introducer, but we have not 
remembered that our first Envoy did a work in some respects 
equal to Perry’s. This triumph was all the greater when we 
consider that Mr. Harris had no special training for it. True, 
his grandmother had taught him to “tell the truth, fear God, 
and hate the British,” but the last named of these injunctions 
must have stood in his way. The education with which he 
began life was the scant knowledge which he could get before 
he was thirteen years old. He then became a clerk in New 
York City, and afterwards joined his father and brother in the 
business of importing china. These interests led him to become 
curious about the Far East, and he devoted his leisure to study. 
After the death of his mother, the ties of home having become 
loosened, he sold out his business and bought a half-interest in 
a vessel sailing to San Francisco. It might be supposed that 
the gold fever then raging had something to do with this, but 
we have no inkling of it. The real result was his purchase of 
the other half of the ship and his sailing for China. This be- 
ginning of travel was followed by five years spent in journeying 
about the Asiatic coast, and those years gave to Mr. Harris a 
great knowledge of Oriental customs, founded on actual experi- 
ence. He became exactly the man to represent us in the Far 
East, and, indeed, we find him shortly afterwards Acting Vice- 
Consul at Mingpo. When Commodore Perry attained his signal 
success in Japan, Mr. Harris sent him a congratulatory letter 
and received a cordial reply. Following this, Mr. Harris urged 
on our Government the desirability of purchasing Formosa, and, 
while the Government would not attend to any such proposal, 
there came about one important consequence — namely, the bring- 
ing of Mr. Harris more prominently before influential people; and 
this in turn resulted in his appointment as Commissioner to 
Japan. The appointment was made by Secretary Seward, and 
was a generous one when we consider that the two men were 
political opponents. The rest is a matter of history, and of cred- 
itable history, to Mr. Harris, to our own Government, and to the 
new and struggling nation which now has accomplished such 
great things. The Chino-Japanese war and its momentous 
consequences, of course, add a special significance to this book, 
and we, too, believe that Japan, with both natives and aliens as 
instruments, seems to have been chosen to reconcile in one the 
Oriental and Occidental civilizations. 


The Natural History of Plants. 
laun. Translated from the German by F. W. Oliver. Vol II., 
in two half-volumes. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) In no- 
ticing the concluding volume (in two great half-volumes) of this 
beautiful work we can only repeat the praise given to the pre- 
ceding volume. Space is lacking for an adequate review of the 
thousand pages before us; it is impossible even to give a sum- 
mary statement of their contents. The matter here is even more 
important and interesting than in volume one. Two great topics 
are discussed: the question of plant reproduction, and that of 
the history of species. Asexual reproduction by spores and 
thallidia is fully described ; then’ follows, with. abundant detail, 
reproduction by means of buds on roots, stems, and leaves ; 
lastly, the matter of reproduction by fruits. Not only the simple 
process of reproduction through normal functioning of the repro- 
ductive parts is presented, but the many curious mechanismsjand 
devices which contribute thereto. The wonders of cross-fertili- 
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zation and ‘the no less astonishing facts of close fertilization are 
cescribed and illustrated as in no other single work in our Jan- 
guage. That all of this is done in a way so simple and direct, 
so clear and lucid, that it delights the ordinary reader is the great 
‘marvel and merit of Kerner’s work. The second topic discussed 
—the History of Species—is equally developed. The necessarily 
somewhat dry subject of Systematic Botany is so charmingly 
treated herein that one will have gone nearly through the almost 
two hundred pages devoted to it before he will realize that it 
should have been dry. The subdivisions of the topic History 
of Species are: The Nature of Species, Alterations in Form of 
Species, Origin of Species, Distribution of Species, Extinction 
of Species. Each of these chapters is a masterpiece. It is 
under the heading Origin of Species that the Systematic Botany 
is discussed. It is carried out in detail to Families; no more 
could be asked in a work of this kind. Some very curious 
matters are considered in the chapter on Variation of Form; 
the discussion of galls will be quite new to most readers. We 
cannot worthily review the book on account of space, but we 
can and do heartily commend it. Not only should it be in 
every public library and library of reference, but on the book- 
shelves of every lover of nature. Considering the beauty of 
binding, paper, printing, and the marvelous beauty of illustration, 
the price is very low. 


The seventh series of sermons by Phillips Brooks bears the 
very interesting title of Sermons for the Lrincifal Festivals 
and Feasts of the Church Year. Vhe volume is edited by the 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks, and contains twenty-two of those 
noble discourses which, more than almost any other sermons of 
their time, have sustained, cheered, and inspired those who are 
struggling with the experiences and the uncertainties of life. It 
is unnecessary for The Outlook to comment at any length upon 
a volume the quality of which is assured by the name it bears, 
or to enlarge upon the characteristics of one whom it has so 
often and so lovingly interpreted and commemorated. It is safe 
to say that, for spiritual insight, broad human sympathies, and 
fine literary quality, these sermons, like their predecessors, will 
take very high rank in the literature of sermon-writing. The 
principle of selection upon which this volume has been formed 
gives it a certain unity in that the sermons chosen present the 
great facts in the life of Christ in their order, so that the entire 
Christian year is consecutively presented through spiritual inter- 
pretation. 


One of the prettiest books of the season for young readers is 
that which contains a collection of stories by Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, under the title A Last-Century Maid and 
Other Stories for Children. Miss Wharton’s former books, 
** Through Colonial Doorways,” “ Colonial Days and Dames,” 
and “ The Colonial Library,” have amply demonstrated her 
equipment for dealing with one of the most picturesque periods 
of our history in point of dress and manners. The story which 
gives its tile to this volume finds its period at the time of that 
interesting episode when the chiefs of the Six Nations were 
making their headquarters in Philadelphia. The volume is very 
prettily illustrated and very attractively made in all respects. 
(The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has written nothing more esseti- 
tially humorous in idea and in execution than 4 House-Boat on 
the Styx. It is, to be sure, an illustration of distinctively Amer- 
ican humor, since it relies for its effects on breadth of treatment 
and an essential contradiction of ideas which is obvious from the 
very beginning. Like every author humorous in quality, Mr. 
Bangs is somewhat uneven in his work, striking at times a very 
high level and at other times falling distinctly below it. There 
are breaks in the “ House-Boat,” but, on the whole. it is clever 
from beginning to end, and one does not get over the humor and 
novelty of the idea until he finishes the book, and: not- even then. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of this city, in collaboration 
with Mr. John Lane, of London, have publisived an illustrated 
edition of one of Stevenson’s most delightfulatid charming books, 
A Child's Garden of Verse, a collection of poetry full of the 
brightness, quaintness, sympathy, and naturalism of one of the 
freshest and most characteristic of recetit writers. The poems 
appear to great advantage in this form, every page being em- 
bellished with one or more drawings, and the whole volume con- 
taining no less than one hundred and sixty illustrations from the 
hand of Mr. Charles Robinson, who has also designed the cover, 


which is quite in keeping with the interest and vivacity of the 
illustration. 


The author of “Love and Quiet Life” has treated with a 
good deal of picturesqueness and freshness an episode of the 
English Civil War in his little story which bears the title Zz the 
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Smoke of War. It is one of those side-lights on a great move- 
ment which help us to understand the movement itself—a bit of 
remote country romance caught up in the tragic movement of 
the times, whirled like a leaf in that great movement, and finally 
floated out again into a peaceful eddy. The story is well told. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The Spectator in London is the attractive title of a volume of 
essays selected from the writings of Addison and Steele, and 
finding their unity in the fact that they center about one of the 
most charming figures in the literature of the last century. _ This 
volume is illustrated by Ralph Cleaver, and is printed in uniform 
style with the series of English classics which have had the ben- 
efit of the illustrative work of Mr. Hugh Thomson and other well- 
known English artists. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Sir Walter Besant’s new novel will be called “ The Master 
Craftsman,” so it is announced, and will appear in “ Chambers’s 
Journal.” 

—Owing to the Turkish crisis, Mr. Henry Norman’s latest 
book, “* The Near East,” which is to appear next month, is likely 
to inaugurate the new year with a great success for the publishers 
as well as for the author. 

—The announcement is made that the popular English paper 
published in Paris, “ Galignani’s Messenger,” after an existence 
of eighty-one years, lost its name on New Year’s Day. It is now 
to be called “ The Daily Messenger, late Galignani’s,” till the 
end of the century, when the name Galignani must disappear, 
according to the terms made by the family in selling its interest 
in the paper. 

—lIt is related that Thackeray, when in Glasgow one day, told 
to Dr. Donald Macleod a story which the latter recently repeated. 
It was to the effect that Carlyle and Thackeray were sitting 
together, the former hot upon a philosophical argument, when a 
pheasant began screeching near them. Thackeray remarked 
on the extraordinary noise the bird was making. “Oh,” said 
Carlyle,  something’s troubling its stomach, and it’s taking that 
method of uttering itself to the universe.” 

— By the death of Alexandre Dumas the number of vacancies 
in the French Academy is increased to four, the other empty 
seats being those of Pasteur, Lesseps, and Doucet. From the 
present outlook it would seem as if the places might be filled by 
men of very mediocre talent, and therefore M. Alphonse Dau- 
det is being publicly urged to make up his differences with the 
Academy and become a candidate. Even the oft-defeated 
author of “ Nana” may now be said to have some chance. 

—A British journal has just recorded what it calls “a most 
striking act of generosity,” and we are glad that Englishmen 
are bringing themselves to testify to the good deeds of our 
publishers : 

An American firm bringing out an English book which had never been 
copyrighted in America, after its English boom, sent over a handsome sum out 
of their profits, imagining, of course, that it would be handed to the author. 
On learning that the English publishers had retained the money, rather than 
jet the author suffer, the Americans sent a second sum, equal to the first, direct 
to the author, How many English firms would have done this for an Ameri- 
¢an author? 

—We hear that articles from the following brilliant and emi- 
nent writers will appeat in the nzst number of « Cosmopolis :” 
Sir Charles Dilke, Edmuhd Gosse, Hetity Nortiiai, Henry 
James, Paul Bourget, Georg Brandes, Anatole Ftance, Edouard 
Rod, Francisque Sarcey, Theodor Barth, Hermarin Hilferich, 
Theodor Mommsen, Peter Rosegger, Eich Schmidt, and Fried- 
rich Spielhagen ; and that the first installment of Stevenson’s 
‘Fhe Weir of Hermiston” will lead off the Humber. As we 
have before stated, and as the above list indicates, the articles 
will be in English, French, and German. 

— The sudden death of the well-known Russian author,’ Sergius 
Stepnmak, is one of the most melancholy of recent events. As 
Mr. Stepniak was walking to a friend’s house at Chiswick, Eng- 
land, he attempted to cross a railway track at grade, and as he 
stepped on the track, a train, unnoticed by him, struck and killed’ 
him. It may not be known that the Russian refugee came of a 
semi-noblé Cossack family. He studied at Kiev, and published 
several works in the Little Russian dialect which were promptly 
prohibited by the Government. In 1865 he became a “ docent” 
in the University of Kiev, and in 1870 a professor, but three 
years later was removed from his chair by the Government. In 
1876 he was exiled.. He settled in Geneva and afterwards in 
England. His pritcipal books are “ The Turks Within and 
Without,” “ Tyrannicide in Russia,” “Little Russian Interna- 
tionalism,” “ Little Russian Folk Songs,” and « King Stork and 
King Log: A Study of Modern Russia.” ; 


[For listtof Books Received see page 31] 
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Union Theological Seminary offers two 
A New Departure courses of public lectures during the months 

of January, February, and March in the 
Adams Chapel, 700 Park Avenue, New York. These lectures, 
both from the subjects treated and the personality of the lec- 
turers, promise to be of unusual interest. The first is a course 
on “ Practical Religion,” to be delivered fortnightly chiefly 
on Monday evenings at 8:15, beginning with a lecture by 
Mr. D. L. Moody on Monday, January 6, on * How to Reach 
Non-Church-Goers.” Other lecturers in this course are the 
Rev. D. Fay Mills; President D. C. Gilman, LL.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, and the 
well-known British evangelist, the Rev. Hay Aitken. The second 


of these courses is on “ Church Unity,” also fortnightly on Mon- 


day evenings. The first of these lectures is by Dr. Shields, of 
Princeton, on “ The General Principles of Church Unity.” Other 
lecturers in this course are President Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity, Bishop Potter, Bishop Hurst, and Dr. Bradford. Ad- 
mission to these lectures will be only by ticket, which may be 
obtained without cost on application to E. M. Kingsley, 700 
Park Avenue. 

We wish again to call the attention of our 
Federated Work readers, particularly of clergymen, to the 

movement of the Evangelical Alliance which 
was mentioned in The Outlook for December 21. The Alliance 
has formulated a plan for federated work on the part of churches 
of all denominations in the direction of social reform. The 
great weakness of the Christian Church, particularly in small 
communities, is that, through denominational differences, its 
energy is divided and its efficiency decreased in those directions 
towards which a united effort could easily be made with the 
right basis for union. This basis the Evangelical Alliance 
believes it has at last found. Bishop Vincent, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Dr. George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. Washington Gladden, and other clergymen who are 
notable in the work of social reform, have examined the plan 
and have indorsed it. The Outlook advises every clergyman in 
the city or country who is interested in the social uplifting of his 
community to send to the General Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, United Charities Building, New York, for further 
information. The Alliance invites correspondence. 


One of the events of Christmas Eve in 
A Pleasant Incident New York City ought not to pass un- 

mentioned. It unites the present with 
the past, and ought to unite the present with the future by 
bringing again into general favor certain quaint and gentle cus- 
toms which have been allowed to lapse. Even twenty years ago 
serenades of all sorts were much more common than they are 
now, and if they are revived, the novel demonstration made by 
the full choir of the Stanton Street Mission of New York City 
will have had some influence. This demonstration was made 
in honor of Bishop Potter, and was an echo of his residence on 
the East Side during a month of last summer. On Christmas 
Eve the forty men and boys composing the choir drew up on 
the sidewalk in front of Bishop Potter’s residence, in Washington 
Square, and sang several old-time Christmas carols. After the 
singing the Bishop invited the singers inside, and when they 
were refreshed, they sang an old-fashioned English lullaby. 
The best part of the whole proceeding was that the singers had 
asked for two or three policemen to protect them, thinking that 
the roughs from the south might rise up; but there was no need 
for protection. It is said that even the roughest and toughest 
among the spectators were as orderly as if they had been in 
church. 


Dr. J]. H. Ecob, whose recent change 

Dr. Ecob’s Position from the Presbyterian to the Congre- 
gational Church has excited such wide 

interest in the religious world at large, thus states his reasons 
for that change in a letter to The Outlook: “For no personal 
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reasons, but for the sake of many friends in different parts of the 
country who have entreated me to remain in the independent 
position which I have held for the past three years, I feel thata 
word is due respecting my acceptance of a call to a Congrega- 
tional church, involving my entrance into that body in full fellow- 
ship. The Briggs trial, with the resultant acts of oppression by 
the General Assembly, was the occasion rather than the cause 
of my assuming an independent attitude. The real cause was a 
long-standing and profound dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
denominationalism. I would have felt compelled to remain an 
independent indefinitely had not the Congregationalists accepted 
as a settled policy the plan of federation adopted at the last 
Triennial Council. It seems to me not only inconsistent but a 
waste of influence to longer stand alone when I can cast in my lot 
with so large and powerful a body of brethren who are henceforth 
to stand for the very truth to which I have devoted my life.” To 
this statement we may add an extract from Dr. Ecob’s letter of 
resignation : 

My ministry in this city covers a period of fifteen years. It has been a con- 
stant and strenuous ministry. The stress of the past three or four years espe- 
cially has been such as does not commonly fall to the lot of a pastor. Either a 
long rest with entire cessation from work, or a complete change of scene and 
climate and work, is imperative. I prefer the latter, feeling that a change of 
work is the most healthful kind of rest. The present relations of our church to 
its ecclesiastical organization are abnormal and involve more or less strain, and 
may at any time demand either a sudden termination or readjustment. I am 
quite sure that the judgment of the session is with me in the conclusion that 
the interest of the church will in the end be better served bya pastor who will 
be in hearty accord with the denomination to which the church belongs. I am 
profoundly convinced that no greater evil threatens the Church ot Christ than 
its present system of denominationalism. Accordingly I desire to ally myself 
with that body of believers among whom the denominational machinery and the 
denominational spirit are reduced tothe minimum. And nowthat that body has 
planted itself firmly on the only rational and practicable basis of Church unity 
yet propeunded, and has seriously entered upon that work, | cannot hesitate to 
follow my deepest convictions and most cherished sentiments. My life hence- 
forth is solemnly devoted to the work of federation among the denominations 
as a first step toward unity. 

An important question with the pastor of a 

A Men’s Club church is, What to do with the men in the 

congregation who are unemployed in the 
church work? The various organizations provide only in a lim- 
ited degree for the men in middle life and the older men, and 
then there are the large number who are not members of the 
Church but who are regular attendants upon its worship because 
of personal and family relations. Three years ago the Rev. Dr. 
Teunis C. Hamlin, of Washington, D.C., recognizing this need, 
called a meeting of twenty or more of his church members and 
others, and organized a society which has been simply called 
“The Men’s Society of the Church of the Covenant.’’ It is not 
a Pastors’ Aid Society, nor a brotherhood for distinctively relig- 
ious work. None of the officers of the church are members 
except the pastor. The elders are honorary members. The 
initial age-limit is thirty years, thus insuring a degree of conserv- 
atism. The society is composed of three principal committees : 
religious, philanthropic, and social. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees, with the president, secretaries, and others, form an 
executive committee, in whose hands are the interests of the soci- 
ety during the year in which they hold office. There is but one 
rule, that of service at the call of the chairman. Every member 
is placed upon some committee. The Church Mission provides 
a large field of work. The regular meetings held monthly con- 
sist of a business meeting followed by a meeting for sociability, 
instruction, and entertainment, the character of which is deter- 
mined by the social committee who take charge. To this latter 
meeting each member has the privilege of inviting a man friend, 
the secretary having been previously informed. These meetings 
are held in the church rooms, which are admirably adapted for 
the purpose. The club idea without its objectionable features is 
attained. Addresses have been delivered by distinguished speak- 
ers on: topics of general interest, the members of the society 
doing their part. During the meetings vocal or instrumental 
music is interspersed, followed by refreshments. The society 
numbers about seventy members. Admission, however, is not 
limited to the congregation. A careful scrutiny is exercised by 
the election committee, and the election must be unanimous. 
The invitations, programmes, and announcements are prepared 
with good taste, and every detail is considered important. Herein 
lies an element of success. The society has been fortunate 
in having addresses from such men as Justice Harlan, ex-Secre- 
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tary J. W. Foster, General Greely, and others. Washington is 
peculiarly fortunate in having a wide range of men distinguished 
in their several callings. The members of the Religious Com- 
mittee are ready to respond for any special services, and to co- 
operate in the regular church work. The Philanthropic Com- 
mittee maintain a Free Reading-Room in connection with the 
mission work. The Social Committee are a committee of 
reception and entertainment, who contribute largely to the inter- 
est and efficiency of the organization. In brief, the society forms 
a Men’s Club, auxiliary to the church, but under no ecclesiastical 
authority. The danger of clashing interests is avoided by the 
fact that a large majority are members of the church. The bene- 
ficial results are already seen in the greater interest developed 
in all the lines of religious and philanthropic effort. 


The oldest organization in this 
country is the First Church of 
Plymouth, Mass. It antedates 
the landing of the Pilgrims, as the men and women who sepa- 
rated from the congregations of Scrooby and Austerfield in 1608, 
spent some time in Amsterdam and Leyden, Holland, before 
coming over the sea in the Mayflower. The ministry of the 
church has continued in an unbroken succession from the days 
-of Robinson and Brewster until now. For nearly two centuries 
it was the only church in the village of Plymouth. Because of 
its historic associations and long life it presents a peculiar claim 
upon the interest and support of every son and daughter of New 
England. The church is to have a new building erected on the 
old Burial Hill, the corner-stone of which was laid on Saturday, 
December 21. The rebuilding is assuming a national character, 
New Englanders throughout the Union sending contributions 
for it. The New England Society of New York City has 
pledged $5,000, and the New England Society of Brooklyn has 
started a subscription with $500 from its treasury, appointing 
a committee to continue the work of collection. The committee 
in charge of the building fund consists of Edward Everett Hale, 
John D. Long, and Winslow Warren. This committee was 
appointed by the National Unitarian Conference, although the 
church is in no sense sectarian. 


The Church of the Pilgrims, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


The two hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
‘Curious Facts _ sary of the Congregational church of Green- 

wich, Conn., which was celebrated several 
weeks ago, brought to light some interesting peculiarities of the 
oldtime. For instance: “ In 1660 twenty male inhabitants were 
taxed for preaching, and had to go to meeting or pay five shill- 
ings fine. In those days service began at eight o’clock and 
lasted all day; the worshipers brought lunch and hot bricks. 
In 1791 a lottery was held for the benefit of the society, and 
twelve hundred tickets were sold. At the annual meeting they 
‘voted to spend one dollar and twenty-five cents for liquor. Of 
the officers of the society the committeemen received from fifty 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents a year, the treasurer got a 
dollar, and the man who swept out the church at that time 
received thirty-seven cents. The salary of the first settled 
pastor (1678-89) was fifty pounds with firewood, or sixty pounds 
without.” Surely the world does move, and the years have 
brought about marvelous changes in the Christian’s standards 
and ideals. 


The sixth annual report 
of the College Settlements 
Association has been pub- 
lished. Each year marks a decided increase in the settlement 
work and a spread of the settlement idea. Since September, 1889, 
when Hull House, Chicago, andg5 Rivington Street, New York, 
opened their doors, the number of such settlements has rapidly 
increased, until they are found throughout the Jand. More and 
more the workers in the settlements emphasize the fact that a 
settlement is a life, not a work. Its aim is well expressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Holmes, of Buffalo, as “ simply to give hfe, aad to give 
it more abundantly.” Those cultured young men and women 
who come down to the lower parts of our great cities, by living 
and loving, seek to draw their less fortunate brothers and sisters 
out from their narrow, limited, and depressing conditions into 
their own broader, fuller, and deeper life. It is true that many 
inexperienced workers have come into the settlements, and there 


College Settlements Association’s 
Annual Report 
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is a sense of need on the part of some of the head workers for 
more intelligent and permanenthelpers. An effort is being made 
in some of the settlements to draw into residence more profes- 
sional and business women. Residence and opportunities for 
helpfulness are not confined to college women. All who have 
an earnest desire to better present conditions and who love 
humanity are welcome. A great stimulus was given the workers 
last spring by a Conference which was held in New York. 
Addresses were delivered by many prominent in connection with 
this line of work, and the personal and informal talks of the 
various workers were of great value. The reports of the settle- 
ments of this Association—the College Settlement (Rivington 
Street), New York; the Philadelphia Settlement (Carver Street), 
and the Boston Settlement (Denison House)—show increase in 
the social, educational, and children’s part of the work. The 
Fresh-Air work was carried on successfully during the summer ; 
personal friendships with working men and women have been 
cemented, and the increased interest and influence of the work- 
ers in municipal affairs has resulted in bringing better conditions 
into their respective neighborhoods. The various colleges con- 
tributing to the support of the Association have shown increased 
interest and activity. The Electoral Board of the Association 
now asks for more personal assistance from members of the Col- 
lege Chapters living in the immediate vicinity of the settlements. 
There is an earnest call for workers as well as formoney. The 
individual reports of the three settlements above named show 
the various ways in which the workers are reaching out after the 
people, and seeking to better the conditions in which they live. 
Especial stress is laid upon the work for children, though there 
are clubs and classes for all ages. Is there any more literal fol- 
lowing of the example of the Christ who went about doing good 
than in the lite of the modern social settlement? And can any 
money be better invested than in advancing this noble work ? 
The Congress on Africa held in 
The Congress on Africa Atlanta, December 13-15, under the 
auspices of the Stewart Missionary 
Foundation of Gammon Theological Seminary, was probably 
the most important congress held during the Exposition. It 
was under the wise and enthusiastic leadership of President 
Wilbur Thirkield, and among the speakers were many leading 
thinkers on Africa. The subjects covered a wide range of in- 
terests touching Africa, and were treated, for the most part, by 
those having personal knowledge and practical observation of 
them. Testimonies were given by consecrated missionaries, one 
of whom has had an experience of forty years in Africa. The 
Governor of the State was present, and gave a ringing address 
of welcome. The press published daily reports of the Congress. 
The meetings were full to overflowing, and thousands were 
turned away from the closing service. Probably never before 
were so many men of culture and scholarship in the two races 
brought together. The addresses are to be published in full. 
Brief Mention 

The encyclical issued by the Pope two years ago advising Catholics 
to read the Bible has apparently had very little effect, as the archi- 
episcopal book-store at Milan does not sell one hundred copies of the 
Scriptures a year. 

The Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D. D., rector of Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York City, has decided to accept the office 
of Bishop of Washington, to which he recently was unanimously 
elected. Regarding his previous declinations of bishoprics to which 
he has been elected, Dr. Satterlee said to a reporter that he had felt 
at other times that the work of his parish was in an unsettled condi- 
tion. “The state of the parish is very different now,” he said, “from 
what it was when I came here thirteen years ago. To speak only of 
the financial aspect, there is not a dollar of debt. Our work is well 
organized, and I have felt that the parish can better be left.” 

Mr. William Agur Booth, who died in Englewood on Sunday last, 
was widely known in philanthropic and religious circles. In the 
course of the last fifty years he had held the presidency of the trustees 
of the Syrian Protestant College of Beyrout, Syria; of the trustees 
of Robert College, of Constantinople; of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, American Tract Society of Boston, the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, and the Bible House at Constantinople. 
In Presbyterian church and mission work he was always active. He 
was the father of two well-known Presbyterian ministers, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert R. Booth, of this city, and the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Booth, 
of Englewood. 
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The Spectator 


The habit of collecting, that is, the accumu- 
lation of bibelots, gets to be a passion very 
easily. There are few lovers of the beautiful 
who do not at one time or another give way to 
this passion. When it is not resisted with 
great persistence, it easily becomes a kind of 
second nature, and gets into the very blood of 
the collector. Balzac has given us in “ Cousin 
Pons” a wonderful picture of an enthusiastic 
collector, and we are told by Balzac's biog- 
raphers that he had a very strong bent in 
that direction himself. The Spectator con- 
fesses that he has had to fight with all of his 
strength the disposition to collect works of art, 
and he confesses also that often that strength 
has been insufficient to keep him out of the 
trouble which comes upon men who spend 
what they cannot afford. The Spectator has 
tried to console himself with the philosophical 
idea that, if it is forbidden him to make col- 
lections of his own, there are still museums 
open to him, and private collections of great 
interest, which he can visit whenever he 
choose. Among the private collections there 
has been one of peculiar interest and easy 
accessibility; this one, much to the Spectator’s 
regret, is now being dispersed, for Mr. William 
M. Chase, the distinguished artist, is selling 
all of his accumulations, as he has decided 
somewhat to change the method of his life. 
It is interesting to know that Mr. Chase means 
to collect no more and live the rest of his life 
as “a reformed man.” This is very interest- 
ing, and the Spectator promises to watch his 
distinguished friend with much curiosity ; for 
the Spectator still expects with some confidence 
to receive before many years an enthusiastic in- 
vitation to visit Mr. Chase and see something 
of special rarity and beauty. 


But the present Chase Collection now on 
exhibition in the galleries of the American 
Art Association will presently be sold at 
auction. This collection has been accumulat- 
ing in the studio in West Tenth Street for 
twenty years past, and the nucleus was brought 
from Europe when Mr. Chase left Piloty’s 
studio in Munich and came home to take classes 
in the Art Students’ League. During the 
twenty years he has been in New York he 
has been a liberal and enthusiastic purchaser 
of everything beautiful, rare, or curious that 
came under his notice. The result is that he 
has one of the most miscellaneous as well as 
one of the largest private collections ever 
accumulated in this country. In this collec- 
tion are not only pictures, but bronzes, 
brasses, pottery, tapestries, hanging lamps, 
swords, spears, pistols, guns, locks, cabinets, 
Indian relics, antique finger-rings, and so on 
and so on. To tell even in a general way 
what this collection consists of would take 
several columns of The Outlook. Mr. Chase 
has been aclose student of Velasquez and 
Hals, and when in Spain and Holland he has 
spent much time in making copies of the 
works of these masters. These copies are 
now on exhibition, and the Spectator has 
often thought that it would be much wiser for 
museums to be supplied with copies of the 
masters such as these, rather than have 
placed upon their walls canvases of doubtful 
value and more doubtful authenticity. The 
manufacture of “old masters” is a recognized 
industry in Europe, and there have been many 
Americans, besides the late Mr. Renwick, 
who have bought worthless pictures from the 
shrewd manufacturers in Italy and France. 
The copy of a splendid and famous picture 
by a painter of great ability has a double 
value which all will recognize who have the 
opportunity to see these works of Velasquez, 
Hals, Rembrandt, and Van Dyck as repro- 
duced by Chase, for in each we have the old 
master plus the new. 

co2 

Mr. Chase decided many months ago to sell 
his collections, and he has never wavered 
in the determination, though to think of part- 
ing with his accumulations has always been 
painful to him. He announced this purpose 
to the Spectator last spring; but even during 
the interim he has been a collector. When- 
ever the Spectator has met him, Mr. Chase 
has had a new and curious ring in his waist- 


coat pocket ; or, if the meeting has been in his 
studio, he was always able to exhibit a re- 
cently acquired Russian samovar or a richly 
inlaid Japanese cabinet. The special collec- 
tions of antique finger-rings and samovars are 
both large and more or less complete. He 
has thirty-seven samovars, no two alike, and 
some of the specimens are extremely hand- 
some, while others are very curious. The 
finger-rings, never till now catalogued, num- 
ber more than nine hundred, though he will 
sell only six hundred of them. They rep- 
resent every period, from the remote Egyp- 
tian dynasties to the Japanese civilization of 
to-day. It is likely that the ancient rings of 
Egyptian and Etruscan fashion will attract the 
greatest attention from the collectors who buy 
only systematically, but those who love works 
of art for art’s sake will surely be very much 
interested in the splendid specimens which 
represent the handicraft of the goldsmiths and 
jewel-cutters of the Italian Renaissance, and 
of the French in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Such beautiful rings are not made 
nowadays, mainly for the reason that those who 
buy of the modern jeweler demand splendid 
gems of opulent value rather than the fine work- 
manship which formerly gave to the tasks of 
the goldsmiths and jewel-workers the dignity 
and consideration which a high civilization has 
always bestowed upon genuine art. The Spec- 
tator cannot pretend, the catalogue not being 
before him, to tell how many seal-rings there 
are in the collection. They are at once numer- 
ous and curious, and many both beautiful and 
rare. The seal-ring, as a work of art, has had 
an interesiing history; indeed, a classification 
of seal-rings from remote antiquity would tell 
the history of the world’s civilization. Now, 
when the ability to read and write has become 
universal, the seal-ring has lost, practically, all 
of its usefulness, and nearly all of its signifi- 
cance. So much serious significance at- 
tached to the seal used by a man a few cen- 
turies ago that both French and English 
courts held that a man’s seal established his 
pedigree, and upon such silent testimony the 
titles to vast estates have been determined. 
No gentleman, it was held, would use on his 
seal armorial bearings to which he was not 
entitled. The Spectator wonders whether in 
that happy time the judges had never heard 
of the gentle art of forgery. 


The Roman rings are of peculiar interest. 
The wearing of rings, the Spectator is told, 
was introduced into Greece from Egypt, and 
into Rome from Greece. The Athenian dan- 
dies in the time of Alcibiades covered their 
fingers, and thumbs too, with splendid rings of 
gold and silver, many of them embellished 
with jewels beautifully engraved. The more 
frugal and simpler Spartans did not take 
kindly to the wearing of fine rings, and a law 
was passed making it illegal for any Spartan 
to wear a ring made of a more costly metal 
than iron. When the Romans took to wear- 
ing rings they took example rather by the Spar- 
tans than the Athenians, and it was long be- 
fore any Roman save special dignitaries of 
state wore other than iron rings. Gold and 
silver rings in the lapse of centuries became 
almost universal in Rome, though certain 
forms of iron rings were used until compara- 
tively modern times. The Roman iron key- 
ring, for instance, survived very long, as it was 
a useful ring, and had a significance similar to 
that which was attached to a royal or ducal 
signet-ring. The signet-ring, when intrusted 
by the owner to any one else, was equivalent 
to the modern power of attorney—the au- 
thority of the sovereign or master was trans- 
ferred to the subject or servant. And so 
when the Roman iron key-ring was given by 
the Roman capitalist to friend, servant, or 
slave, the gift indicated complete confidence 
on the part of the owner in him to whom the 
ring was intrusted. These key-rings were 
actual keys, and were used to unlock treasure- 
chests and jewel-boxes. The more modern 
Roman rings of an ecclesiastical character are 
also most interesting, and some of them very 
beautiful. A large and interesting book could 
be written on the rings worn by the Popes of 
Rome. 


& 
One cannot look at these collections of Mr. 
Chase without wondering how so busy a man 
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SALLY LUNN, 


by Miss Juliet Corson, 
Sounder of the New York Cooking School. 


This famous Southern light 
bread was made with home 
made yeast by the old negro 
cooks ; but modern culinary art 
has improved it by applying 
the quick action of the soda 
and cream of tartar of which 
the best baking powders are 
composed. By choice I use 
Cleveland's. 


Sift three heaped teaspoonfuls of Cleve- 
land’s baking powder and one of salt with a 
quart of dry flour. Melt ascant half cup of 
butter in one cup of milk and one of water 
warmed together. Beat four eggs toa cream, 
mix with them the milk, water, and melted 
butter; butter a deep Russia iron pan, and 
see that the heat of the oven is moderate; 
then quickly stir the flour withthe milk, etc., 
making a smooth batter; pour it into the 
buttered pan, and bake it for about three- 
quarters of an hour, until a broom-straw run 
into it can be withdrawn clean, Serve .t hot 
at once, 





as he is ever managed to find the time to get 
all these things together. In the aggregate, 
no doubt, a great deal of time and a great deal 
of money have been spent. but the expendi- 
ture has been from day to day, and usually a 
little at a time. And where in the world did 
he find them? is another question sure to be 
asked. He has bought in every part of the 
world he has visited, and he has spent much 
time during vacation periods on the Continent 
of Europe. But very much the largest por- 
tion of his collection has been made right 
here in New York, and most of the rings have 
come from the pawnshops. That these curi- 
ous things should have been brought hither 
during the past fifteen years is some indication 
of the sections of the world whence have 
recently come so many of the newer inhab- 
itants of America; that these rings should 
have found lodgment in pawnshops so quickly 
is an indication of the small capital that these 
newcomers brought with them and their in- 
ability to “catch on” to our method of life. 
The Spectator doubts whether the Puritans 
who came to start Yankee civilization and 
leaven the blood of all America had any need 
to call for assistance from the sordid bankers 
of the signs of the golden balls. Some of the 
most interesting specimens Mr. Chase has 
secured are silver peasant rings—rings on which 
a pawnbroker would not lend more than 
twenty-five cents; but to these rings were 
attached, no doubt, the best and tenderest sen- 
timents possible in the poor creatures who had 
to part with them for a pittance. A pawn- 
broker, the Spectator has been told, will not 
lend more than half of the value of the gold 
or silver in such a ring, no matter how curious 
the ring may be, nor how valuable from the 
collector’s point of view. 


& 
The Spectator cannot help feeling that this 


Cures 


Prove the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla—absolute, 
perfect, permanent cures. Catarrh, dyspepsia, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, scrofula, and all other blood 
diseases yield to its power because 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


1s the One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 











easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy in effect. 25¢. 
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collection of rings ought not to be dispersed. 
It should be kept together and deposited in 
some such place as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. But probably before this suggestion 
reaches the public the auctioneer will be already 
clearing his voice to ask,“ How much am [ 
offered ?” and then will be heard the“ Going 
going, gone!” 





Correspondence 


Books for the Indians 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We are greatly in need of books at the Santee 
Normal, Santee Agency, Nebraska. A small circu- 
lating library was started three years ago, which has 
been a boon to the Indians, white settlers, and cow- 
boys on the reservation. The interest in reading has 
increased fifty per cent. among our Indian pupils. 

Works of fiction of our best American and English 
authors, books of travel, biography, aids in the study 
of the sciences, and Bible helps, will be highly 
appreciated. 

Cannot “‘ Lend a Hand,” *‘ King’s Daughters Cir- 
cles,’ or other societies collect and forward good 
books? Packages must be sent prepaid by freight or 
express (United States) to Springfield, South Da- 
kota, care of Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road. Correspondence solicited. 

ELLA WoRDEN, 
Preceptress Whitney Hall, Santee Normal Training 
School, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 


Western College Athletics 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of November 30 is an article calling 
attention to Caspar Whitney’s recent charges against 
Western football. Asan alumnus of the University 
of Minnesota, proud of the record of the institution, 
I desire to protest, and respectfully ask you to give 
her side of the question a dhearing. In the first 
place, Mr. Whitney knows nothing of Western ath- 
letics in general, unless he has acquired that knowl- 
edge within the last two years. 

In 1894 I called his attention to the record of the 
University of Minnesota ‘‘ team” in a personal letter. 
He published the letter in full, not over my name 
but his own, without any investigation whatever as 
to the truth of the statements therein. And I am 
confident that the news gleaned from that letter 
constituted his one source of information in regard 
to the University of Minnesota. During the season 
of ’94 he had no regular correspondent at that or 
any other Western college. For a man so informed 
to make such charges is preposterous. 

But, admitting that Mr. Whitney has a right to 
criticise Western athletics, what is the truth in re- 
gard to his charges? From first to last, they are, as 
far as the University of Miniuesota is concerned, a 
falsehood. The Faculty committee and all the ath- 
letic officers have made and published a statement 
to that effect. The name of Professor Conway Mc- 
Millan, appended thereto, is alone sufficient proof of 
the truth of the denia), in the opinion of every Minne- 
sota graduate. And the charges are false upon their 
face. Parkyn is not a star,and $500 would have 
secured a much better man. Last year he was a 
substitute, and this year only became a “ regular” 
because there was no other man in college for full 
except Loomis, and he was needed at half. 

As to Hoagland, you have made the rumor worse 
than the lie, as is usual in such cases. Whitney 
says he was offered $250 to play against Chicago 
University. Of course he did not play. The team 
never for a moment expected to lose the game at 
Chicago, and Hoagland could not have found a 
place on it under any circumstances. 

As to athletics in other Western colleges I cannot 
speak with positiveness., but they are certainly no 
worse thanat Yale only three years ago, when Hard- 
ing, Minnesota’s right guard, was with difficulty 
persuaded not to accept “a good offer’? trom New 
Haven. And 1am also certain that no Western fac- 
ulty would allow the number of “skips” a famous 
Yale man told me he had during one fall term. From 
my point of view, a man who goes to college and 
plays football for pay is but little worse than one 
who goes for no other purpose but football, even if 
he pays his own way. The latteris a little more 
aristocratic, that is all. 

Hoping that you will make amends for the quota- 
tion to which I take exceptions if, upon investigation, 
you find that Mr. Whitney has had an attack of what 
Eugene Field used to call \“* Eastern asininity,” 

Yours truly, H. E. BAGLEY, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Mapleton, Minn. 


Whatever errors of minor detail Mr. Whit- 


ney’s charges may have contained, they are 
evidently right, in the main. In “ Harper’s 
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Weekly ” for December 28 he corroborates 
his original accusations with a mass of evidence 
that seems conclusive. Unfortunately, this 
evidence seriously impugns, not only the repu- 
tation ‘of students, but, worse yet, the sworn 
statements of a member of the Faculty of the 
University of Minnesota. A Superintendent 
of Public Schools who cannot see, “ from his 
point of view,” that a professional who masks 
as a college amateur is guilty of dishonorable 
practice, sees neither clearly nor straight. He 
is suffering from “moral strabismus,” which 
is a far more dangerous defect than “ Eastern 
asininity,” however bad that may be. It does 
not answer the charges of professionalism in 
Western colleges to retort that Eastern col- 
leges are guilty of bad athletic practices. Our 
correspondent’s letter only confirms us in our 
belief that college athletics all over the coun- 
try need a thorough overhauling.—THE EpI- 
TORS. 
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In Japan 
By the Rev. A. H. Bradford 


Traveling in this country is a continual sur- 
prise. Everything is different from what an 
Occidental would expect. The contrast between 
European and American is far less than be- 
tween Eastern and Western. When one trav- 
els in Europe, he finds customs and hears words 
which remind him of home; but over here, 
while much is surpassingly beautif 1, there is 
nothing which suggests much of the life of an 
American or European city. It must not 
therefore be supposed that we are in an un- 
civilized country. One only needs to come 
here to learn that un-Christian is not by any 
means the same as uncivilized. Here is an 
admirable public-school system, and the people 
of Japan are swiftly becoming a reading peo- 
ple; here are newspapers, book-stores, hos- 
pitals, libraries, universities, and a keenness of 
intellect unsurpassed by any people that I know. 
Concerning them an English scholar, long 
resident in Japan, said to me: “ Intellectually 
I consider the average Japanese superior to 
the average European, but practically much 
inferior.” He then explained himself as 
meaning that in quickness of acquiring knowl- 
edge the Japanese are the superior, but in the 
facility and success with which they use that 
knowledge they are inferior. It is evident, 
therefore, that this is a civilized, if not a Chris- 
tian, country. 

In going around outside the tourists’ routes 
perhaps the fact which most impresses one is 
the location of the temples and the number of 
the worshipers. On many of the high moun- 
tains great temples have been erected. For 
instance, on two peaks near Kobe—one, I 
should think, about twenty-five hundred and 
the other about three thousand feet above the 
sea, which is only a few miles distant—are 
Buddhist temples. The latter, called the Moon 
Temple, or Mayasan, after the mother of 
Buddha, is reached only by a climb nearly 
if not quite as hard as Mount Lafayette, in 
the White Mountains; but up that steep and 
rocky path probably hundreds of worshipers 
go every day. Here the words of Porphyry 
are literally true: “Steep and craggy is the 
pathway of the gods.” One might wonder 
whether the majority do not make the ascent 
for the sake of the view if he did not first see 
the people. The panorama is surely magnifi- 
cent: with Kobe at our feet; in the distance 
the smoke rising from the mills of Osaka; 
filling the largest space in the foreground the 
beautiful “ inland sea,” with its multitudinous 
island mountains; and near at hand scores of 
other mountains, some lower and some higher 
than the one on which the temple rises; but 
plainly the people go to worship, not to view 
the scenery. In the midst of that glory of 
ocean and mountain rises the sanctuary dedi- 
cated to the mother of Buddha, and there 
throngs of people goto pray. Whoshall dare 
to say that there is not an element of true and 
acceptable worship in those prayers? 

Our deputation has had a wonderful recep- 
tion this evening by the Christians of Osaka, 
in the hall of the Y. M.C. A., which will prob- 
ably seat about twelve hundred people. I 
should think that seven or eight hundred were 
present. Theexercises consisted of an address 
of welcome in behalf of the churches, by the 
oldest Christian in the city; then a similar 
address by one of the pastors; then an ex- 
quisitely phrased and delivered address by a 
young lady from the girls’ school in behalf of 
the school; then one from a young man in 
behalf of the boys’ school, the whole inter- 
spersed with singing, some of which, especially 
that of the girls’ school, was very fine. After 
a forcible and felicitous response by Secretary 
Barton, an exhibition of costumes of ancient 
Japan was given, which was most instructive 
and entertaining. Among the figures was one 
representing a Samurai of feudal times in his 
ceremonial dress and carrying two swords; 
a General of ancient times, fully dressed for 
battle, accompanied by his servant; a Damio 
of the thirteenth century; a noble or prince, 
with his servant, of the period of the Fujiwara 
family during the ninth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. The entertainment was greatly en- 
joyed, while the audience, composed, it was 
said, almost entirely of Christians, showed 


that the church is now on a firm foundation in 
this rapidly growing city. The opinion has 
been since confirmed by a visit to four large 
and flourishing churches, all with admirable 
houses for work and worship. There are 
about fifty churches in the city. 

The other day there was accorded to me a 
most interesting and impressive privilege; viz., 
that of calling on a venerable Buddhist lady 
in her home, and hearing from her own lips the 
narration of her religious experience. 

As nearly as possible I will reproduce the 
interview. The house was Japanese, and when 
we entered we removed our shoes, and were 
escorted toa room where were numerous mats 
on which the inmates and their friends usually 
sit. Out of regard to me, two or three chairs 
had been provided and we were seated around 
a table. Soon a sweet-faced little woman, 
about seventy years of age, entered, and, bow- 
ing on her knees with her head to the floor, 
gave us a hearty greeting. 

After a few words of introduction, I asked 
her to narrate her religious views and experi- 
ence, and I summarize her answer, leaving out 
all the conversation by which it was elicited. 
She said, in substance: “I am old and I am 
a woman, and it is not expected that a woman 
will know much of such subjects, but I will 
tell you what thoughts Ihave. I am weak 
and sinful and I have no hope in myself; my 
hope is allin Amida Buddha. I believe him to 
be the Supreme Being. Because of the wick- 
edness of man, and because of human sorrow, 
Amida Buddha became incarnate and came to 
the earth to deliver man; and my hope and 
the world’s hope is to be found only in his suf 
fering love. Hehas entered humanity to save 
it,}and he alone can save. He constantly 
watches over and helps all who trust in him. 
I am not in a hurry to die, but I am ready when 
my time comes, and I trust that through the 
gracious love of Amida Buddha I shall then 
enter into the future life, which I believe to 
be a state of conscious existence, and where I 
shall be free from sorrow. I believe that he 
hears prayer, and that he has guided me thus 
far, and my hope is only in his suffering Jove.” 
Thus, for nearly two hours, with great mod- 
esty and evident sincerity and intelligence, that 
woman talked to us of the things of the spirit. 
In closing she said that she had never thus 
opened her heart to any one before, but she 
felt sure I would not misunderstand her, and 
therefore she had spoken freely. 

Afterward, as I thought of that conversa- 
tion, I asked myself what in it I, as a Christian, 
would have had different, and I was compelled 
to confess that I would make only one change. 
In the place of “ Amida Buddha” I would insert 
‘“‘ Jesus Christ,” and then I would have the nar- 
rative of one of the most beautiful and satisfy- 
ing Christian experiences to which I have ever 
listened. What shall we say to this? In the 
first place, we must remember that this woman 
belongs to the Shin Shiu. sect of Buddhists, 
and. that the doctrines of that sect are very 
like Christianity, and probably were largely 
derived from it. It is not surprising to one 
familiar with those doctrines that a person 
should use such language. What is more 
difficult to account for is the evident Christian 
spirit. Doubtless some would say the case 
is a rare exception, and others that if we 
knew more of the woman's life and her . views 
on other subjects we might not think so well 
of her. All that may be true, but it does not 
satisfy me, and probably does not satisfy many. 
Why not gladly acknowledge that there was a 
person whose heart was open to God, and who 
was found by the Holy Ghost and divinely led ? 
Jesus recognized such cases, and there are sev- 
eral instances in the Old Testament of holy 
men who were entirely outside the line of the 
chosen people. It does not in the least weaken 
the appeal in behalf of missions—and it would 
make no difference if it did, if it were a fact— 
to suppose that among all people are those 
who, being pure in heart, see God. 

This leads me to the one other subject to 
which I will refer in this letter ; viz., the mis- 
sionary motive. ‘There are those who tell us 
that the nerve of missions is cut the moment 
we cease to emphasize the fact that all the non- 
Christian peoples arelost. Of course the word 
“lost”? must be defined before we discuss this 
subject. I think, however, that I do not mis- 


interpret those who hold this view when I say, 





in general terms, that they mean by the word, 
under the condemnation of God, and subject, 
therefore, to eternal punishment. There is 
no doubt that such persons have constantly 
in hand a mighty motive for preaching the 
Gospel in all lands, but it does not follow that 
those who cannot accept that teaching are 
without motives equally strong. 

Let me give two or three illustrations. Iam 
told that among certain sects in this country 
were those who had, among others, two gods— 
one of the zwe// and one of the cesspoo/—and 
that because those two gods were friendly the 
well and cesspool were usually put near to- 
gether—so near that the foulness of the one 
often was poured into the other. Does not 
that simple fact offer a motive which every 
Christian must feel for preaching a pure relig- 
ion, a real Gospel ? 

Again, many of the sects of Buddhism, and 
many of those who are Shintoists and Confu- 
cians, have a kind of ethical system, but no 
faith in a personal God. If there is no vision 
of God, there can be no hopeful outlook either 
in this life or for the future. Cana Christian, 
with his faith in a heavenly Father, escape 
the feeling that it is both a privilege and a 
duty to make him known to those who live in 
a cheerless and hopeless world, and who see 
nothing before them but the grave ? 

Again, I think it no injustice to say that im- 
purity exists in this land to an awful and 
alarming extent. It is bad enough in America, 
but it is given an official recognition here un- 
known among us. Can I say that there is no 
motive for foreign mission work if I reject the 
old teaching about missionary motives, while 
a condition of society exists and is tolerated 
by the Government which allows even young 
girls to be sold into a beastly and brutal siav- 
ery? There never was a stronger motive for 
missions than is found in facts which cannot 
be disputed and are too awful to be described, 
which exist not only in this but in many other 
Eastern nations. The more carefully our 
American society is studied, the stronger rises 
the appeal for earnest, fearless, prophetic 
preaching ; and how any one can spend one 
week in Japan and not feel the need of the 
Gospel here I cannot understand. I am told 
that since I left home Mr. Henry Norman has 
denounced foreign missions. Mr. Norman 
must be ignorant of his own bcoks, for they 
indirectly, but actually, make one of the strong- 
est pleas for foreign missions ever written. 
The missionary motive is multiform, and its 
nerve cannot be cut by the rejection of any 
one pet doctrine of a theological system. 

Osaka, Japan. 
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Daily Bible Readings 
SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—III. 


These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition has 
not been attempted. The notes are so printed 
that they may be conveniently cut out and 
placed in a Bible for daily use. 


Sunday, January 5. Zelophehad’s daughters, an 
example of fearlessness in a good cause. Num. 
xxvii., 1-11. The Lord said, ‘*‘ Thedaughters . 
speak right,” ver. 7,f.c. The promised land about to 
be divided among the tribes. Zelophehad died with- 
out sons, as four times recorded. Every one knew 
the position of the five brave girls, Mahlah, Noah, 
Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah (harmonious names), 
and possibly they had been or would be imposed on. 
The presentation of their cause is orderly, pointed, 
womanly, self-respecting. It was given before the 
congregation, ver. 2; the Lord himself was appealed 
to and answered them, and established a law for 
others similarly circumstanced. Again the Lord 
declares for the five daughters in Num. xxxvi., 6. 
See Ps. xxvii , 10; 2 Cor. vi., 17, 18. 

Monday, January 6. 2 Chron. ix., 1-12; also 
1 Kings x., 1-13. The queen probably from Arabia. 
Christ refers to her visit, Matt. xii., 42. Ambassa- 
dors had been sent from sovereigns in other lands, 
1 Kings iv., 34, but this monarch comes in person. 
Attracted, not by great possessions, but, 1 Kings x., 
1. Her admiration expressed for what? ver. 6 and 
ver. 8, last words. The “hard questions” no doubt 
pertained to spiritual things. Solomon now in 
height of his glory. Tradition says that the queen was 
descended from Abraham by Keturah ; at all events, 
she was an earnest, sincere listener. Acts viii., 26- 
39; John iii., 1-21; Jer. xxix., 13; Matt. vi., 33; 
Col. iii., 1. 

Tuesday, January 7. 1 Kings xvii., 1-16. From 
peing fed by the ravens and the brook, while hiding 
from Jezebel, the prophet is sent, very strangely, to 
a poor widow just on the verge of starvation; more- 
over, a woman of the same race and religion as Jeze- 
bel. Zarepath, now Sarafend, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, ten miles south of Sidon. The 
widow had seen better days, for she had a “roof- 
chamber,” used in a well-ordered family for medita- 
tion and prayer. Her faith strongly tested in ver. 
13. It might mean death to her house, Luke iv., 
25, 26. 

Wednesday, January 8. 1 Kings xvii., 17-24. Eli- 
jah spent some time here, possibly two years. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the restored son was Jonah, 
and he waited on Elijah in his journeys and became 
the missionary to Nineveh, the first missionary to 
the heathen world. Heb. xiii., 2; 1 Tim. v., 10; Ps. 
cxlvi., 9 

Thursday, January 9. Judges iv., 1-17, 23, 24. 
Deborah =‘‘a bee.”” One of the strong women of 
the Bible, a judge and prophetess, divinely inspired 
to direct and teach Israel. A time of great oppres- 
sion, ver. 3, long continued. Ver. 7, “I will draw,’’ 
z.e., by the Spirit’s power. Ver. 8 shows Barak’s 
weakness, referred to in Heb. xi., 34, third clause. 
Deborah believed in prompt action, ver. 14, but it 
was the Lord that disconcerted the enemy, ver. 15. 

Friday, January to. Judges, chap. v. The song 
of Deborah, called one of the choicest in Hebrew 
poetry. It was sung by all the people. ‘‘ The only 
war-song in existence that has the divine mingled 
with the human, the very deepest and sweetest spirit 
of grateful piety with the loftiest temper of patriot- 
ism and martialenthusiasm.” Geikie calls Deborah 
“an early Joan of Arc.” Ver. 7 not boastful, but 
expressive of delight in God’s choice of her as an 
instrument. . Note figures in vers. 4, 20,21. Agrand 
conclusion, ver. 31. 

Saturday, January 11. EstherI.,B.c. 479. Esther 
or Hadassah, an orphan captive, Esth. ii., 7; beauti- 
ful to look upon, very young, perhaps not more than 
twelve or fifteen years old. The story opens in the 
third* year of the reign of Ahasuerus, seven years 
after the battle of Marathon ; the king is “‘ idling his 
life away in the 'grand fortress palace of Shushan, 
among cool mountain breezes, while his soldiers are 
fighting for him in the East and West. The life of 
the court most luxurious; 14,000 men sat at the 
King’s table; eating and drinking, i., 7, prominent 
pleasures of the palace. Vashti’s refusal warranted 
by previous experience in the profligate court. Col. 
ii., 2's ‘Col. il... az, 22. 


—The San Francisco “ Bulletin ” says that 
there is good reason to believe that the oldest 
graduate of Yale College, the Rev. Samuel 
Bissell, of Twinsburg, near Akron, O., will live 
to be a centenarian. Mr. Bissell is now in his 
ninety-ninth year, and enjoys good health. 
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Rev. THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, West Newton, Mass. : 


Both hymns and music get hold of people. The congrega- 
tional singing has improved. While there is an abundance of 
old hymns and tunes, we find the new hymns are a most ad- 
mirable expression of devout feeling, and the new music is 
attractive, easily learned, sung with enthusiasm, and united in 
by many who did not join in the old tunes. 


Rev. B. S. RIDEOUT, Norway, Me.: 


We have only words of the highest praise for it. 
splendidly gotten up book in every way. 
the better we like it. 


Rev. JOSEPH J. SPENCER, North Brookfield, Mass. : 


Your favor gives me an opportunity to express my great de- 
light in the Plymouth Hymnal. The people take up the new 
hymns readily and sing with enthusiasm. 


It is a 
The longer we use it 


Write to us for specimen pages. 


is not to be denied that they have succeeded, and that nobly.—THE INTERIOR. 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman Abbott 


With the Co-operation of Herbert Vaughan Abbott and Chas. H. Morse 


is eminently adapted for use in 


Colleges, Schools, Social Meetings, 
and the Home | 


Rev. THEODORE CROWL, Sterling, IIIl.: 

After using the Plymouth Hymnal in our church for the 
past six months, we are confirmed in our opinion that it is the 
best book we know of for congregational use. 

Professor GEORGE C. GOW, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 

The Plymouth Hymnal was our choice out of several ad- 
mirable books. Every tune is singable. It gives me pleasure 
to recommend the Plymouth Hymnal for college use. 
Professor EDWARD S. PARSONS, Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: 

. - . The use of its noble hymns and tunes will bring a new 
influence into our College worship, and so into the lives of our 
students in the present and the future. Such a book cannot 
be outgrown. We shall rather hope to grow up to it. 


Tf you are a pastor, teacher, or choirmaster we shall be glad to send a FREE (returnable) copy 


to jou for examination. 


The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


Edited by Thomas G. Shearman and Walton N. Ellis, with an Introduction by Lyman Abbott 


This ITymnal ts in use in many Sunday-schools, and is an ideal book for children. 


bound. Send for specimen pages. 


It is beautifully printed and handsomely 


A free (returnable) copy will be sent to any pastor or superintendent for examination. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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| The Business World 


The great event of last 


Certificat ; i 
Loan Certificates week in the financial 


Authorized by 


New York, Boston, and world occurred on 
Philadelphia Monday, when the 
New York banks took 


Clearing-Houses . 
prompt action to re- 


solve upon an issue of Clearing-House certifi- 
cates, similar to the one of 1894. This was 
quickly followed by similar action in Boston 
and Philadelphia, where the interest rate is 
7.30 percent. The certificates authorized in 
New York bear 6 per cent. interest, and 1-16 
of I per cent. commission is required to be 
paid to the Clearing-House. So far, no Clear- 
ing-House loan certificates have been applied 
for, for the good reason that none of the banks 
are in a position to require them. Thus, in the 
resurrection of confidence in the money mar- 
ket, the Clearing-House system has again 
demonstrated its usefulness. The old evil of 
over-certification of brokers’ checks seems 
to be much lessened by this better system. 
The method of issuing loan certificates is as 
follows: A committee is appointed to re- 
ceive from banks (members of the Associa- 
tion) bills receivable and other securities to be 
approved by another committee, who shall be 
authorized to issue therefor to such depositing 
banks loan certificates. Such certificates arenot 
in excess of three-fourths of the market value 
of the securities or bills receivable so de- 
posited. The certificates are received in set- 
tlement of balances at the Clearing-House. 
Such an action gives notice to all customers 
and corporations and individuals that the 
banks are standing together, and that no sol- 
vent firm or corporation or individual will be 
allowed to fail through any temporary strain 
in the financial world. 


The first result of the is- 
suing of loan certificates by 
the Clearing-House banks 
was seen in the checking 
of gold exports. Hence last week’s foreign 
exchange market was much less disturbed than 
had been anticipated, and the exports of gold 
were not nearly as great as the extraordinary 
business week before last had promised. 
While exchange was very strong during the 
early days of the week, notwithstanding the 
stringent money market, a change occurred 
after Christmas. Before the holiday the ap- 
prehension that the foreign bankers would 
experience great difficulty in obtaining legal 
tenders from the banks with which to exchange 
for gold at the Sub-Treasury kept rates well 
up. On Thursday aslight reaction took place, 
but the close of the week was marked by an- 
other advance in exchange, and the market 
closed strong. The houses which had arranged 
to ship gold on Saturday sent out only one- 
quarter of the amount, it being conjectured 
that the withholding was on account of some 
authoritative tidings concerning the forthcom- 
ing issue of Government bonds. 


Loan Certificates 
Check 
Foreign Exchange 


The influence of the war 
scare on call money con- 
tinued during a portion of 
last week. On Monday the 
rates again advanced. Over 75 was bid, and 
some transactions were made at 50 per cent. 
The quotations declined rapidly upon the 
announcement that the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation had decided upon an immediate issue 
of loan certificates. Amounts of money were 
offered as low as six per cent. This last rate 
continued through Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but on Thursday the range became beeween 5 
and 8 per cent., and on Friday between 4 and 9. 
It has now advanced to Io and 15. 


Loan Certificates 
Lower Rates 
for Call Loans 


It is interesting to note that 
since 1860 there have been 
eight |issues of such certifi- 
cates as the banks now propose. These cer- 
tificates are for the sole purpose of filling in 
the gap in the volume of available money dur- 
ing the panic. Any bank may apply for certifi- 
cates provided the bank be a member of the 
Association. As an offset to the certificates 
the bank puts up bills receivable and other 
securities, mostly stocks and bonds, as col- 
lateral. The certificates are in denominations 


Loan Certificates 
Since 1860 


of $5,000, $10,000, and $20,000, and are in 
dorsed by the bank to which they are issued. 


In delightful contrast to week 
before last there was a good 
inquiry for time contracts last 
week. Six per cent. is offered generally, 
without regard to the period of maturity. One 
trust company is said to have offered time 
loans for the entire year at six percent. A 
principal reason why the panic was so great 
last week in the money market was because 
of the calling in of loans by foreign banking 
houses. This was just what the “bears” wished, 
and they acted upon it. 


Time Loans 


The decline in prices on 
the Stock Exchange which 
marked the end of last week 
was inspired principally by the conviction that 
there would be no immediate improvement in 
the condition of the National finances. While 
the law to increase Government revenues may 
be passed before the present session of our 
National Legislature adjourns, that would not 
entirely meet the requirements of the condi- 
tions now weighing upon American financiers. 
The less cordial relations now existing between 
the United States and England have made 
investors feel that another bond issue could 
hardly repeat the operation of last February, 
when a large part of the gold paid into the 
Treasury for the bonds was brought from 
abroad at considerable expense and kept in 
the Treasury some time after the syndicate 
had fulfilled its contract with the Govern- 
ment. 


Wall Street 


The fact that a small 
A Premium on Gold premium was paid for 

gold last week seemed to 
cast into the shade another fact, namely, that 
much of the gold which was paid into the 
Treasury by the syndicate of last February 
was done so at the cost of a slight premium. 
Some of it was obtained from the foreign ex- 
change market and some from smelters and 
others. More than this, our own Government 
holds its gold bars at a premium of I-10 of one 
per cent. Recently, however, the persons who 
have an idea of participating in the next bond 
syndicate have been paying % and sometimes 
XY of one per cent. for gold for quick delivery. 
Indeed, it was currently reported on Friday of 
last week that 5-16 of one per cent. had been 
bid for gold deliverable between January 6th 
and 16th, within which period it was thought 
payments upon account of a new bond issue 
might be required. The advance in rates by 
bullion-dealers has thus not checked the 
demand. Wall Street will always play its old 
game of anticipating probabilities, and intend- 
ing buyers are thus arranging for gold with 
which to make purchases of the new bonds. 


In consequence of 
the financial flurry 
the week before, the 
conditions of foreign exchange last week were 
peculiar. On the part of regular remitters, 
the demand for sterling transfers became 
heavy, and cables sold at $4.9134, a quotation 
reached only twice within the past few years. 
As a supply for the very large demand of ster- 
ling there were scarcely any gold bills in the 
market. The reason for this was that gold 
can be shipped only by presenting legal ten- 
ders drawn from the bank against remitters’ 
checks. In several cases such legal tenders 
were virtually refused by the banks. The re- 
sult was practically a premium on gold. The 
shippers were aware that they might be unable 
to get legal tenders from the banks because of 
the possibility of a settlement by the banks of 
their Clearing-House balances in loan certifi- 
cates. Hence in order to get gold out of the 
Treasury shippers had much trouble in getting 
legal tenders from the banks. The gold ex- 


Why Foreign Exchange 
is High 


ported last week was in the form of United 
States bars from the Assay Office, legal tenders 
being deposited at the Sub-Treasury for these. 
The result of all this was a rise in foreign ex- 
change.| While'shippers of gold withdraw their 
bank deposits to buy gold, as a matter of fact 
they do not usually carry large deposits in 





the banks; they generally offer large checks at 
the banks for legal tenders with which to buy 
their gold. Now these checks will not buy 
gold, and the banks say that they do not see 
why they should be forced to purchase legal 
tenders. In order to pay for the gold the for- 
eign shipping-houses must have legal-tender 
notes, and as the banks do not seem disposed 
to help them to get such notes, the gold export 
necessarily becomes difficult, and at this junc- 
ture the country becomes so much the calmer. 
The banks declare that there will be no out- 
right refusal to accommodate customers, but 
they will discourage gold exports in every way. 


The following list of the 
highest and lowest quota- 
tions in 1895 for fifteen rep- 
resentative railway bonds, though of course 
not showing such remarkable changes as may . 
be noted in stocks, is of greater significance 
from the more conservative character of the 
securities : 


Railway Bonds 


1895. 
Lowest. ‘Highest. 

Canada Southern 

Ist 55, 1908....... iaieweomannsacee 108 112 
Central Pacific : 

I oc cca sss sine ec ameeas 101 107 
Chesapeake and Ohio: 

Gen. Mtge. 4448, 1992........+...: 66 83 

Fee AC OMEOL, AE, PIM sons scineceses.ee 103 112 
Chicago Burlington, and Quincy : 

Consol EE ie er 118 123 
Chicago and Northwestern : 

Consol. 78, 1915......00ssseeeeseos 138 143 

98 103 


Extension, 4s) ER eee 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific : 


Extension and Collat. 5s, 1934.... 100 10 7 
Manhattan Elevated : 

Metropolitan, rst 6s, 1908......... 118 123 
Minneapolis and St. Louis: 

SUE RAOON, GE, TOG. 64 s0.0 sc eccesiee cs 98 105 
New York Central: 

West Shore, Coupon 4s........... 103 108 
Pennsylvania: 

COUPON, 6568, T198T 2. 0... 000000000. 109 116 
Southern : 

Ist Consol. 55, 1994.--..--++ sees 82 99 
Union Pacific: 

I vis 6c ebietnanuien coeaass 102 III 

Kan. Pac. Den. Div., 6s, 1899..... 103 114 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
=. ee Office,Company’s 
: Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
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Provident Savings 
Life 


OF NEW YORK 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President 
SHEPPARD HOMANS Chairman of the 


Flas one 
exceptionally good field 


to offer to an 
exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made 
a most liberal contract. 


The Company writes the best forms 
of Renewable Term, Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment, and Endowment Policies. 


Address the 
Home Office,'29 Broadway,|New York 
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GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECURITIES ° interest. 











WE DEAL IN 


MUNICIPAL Bonds - 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 




















During the Month of January, 








safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


according to time. 








It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


45 Milk Street, 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Outlook 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building, 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, -_ = = -« $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = «© «= ‘= $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKEN 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C omwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbi!!, 
William C. Whitney. 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Guited States 
Mortgage & Crust Go, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = = «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS= «© «© « 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues Fivst Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = = = President. 
Luther Kountze, = -« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - « Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - -« -« Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treage 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R, Henderson James Timpson. 
Richard A. McCurdy. 


DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Dumont Clarke, Luther Kvuntze, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
David Dows, Jr., ‘2 Theodore Morford 
obert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
‘Theo, A. Havemeyer. Robert Olyphant, 
C..ar.es R. Henderson, William W. Richards, 
# mes J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gard ner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (7) gages, State, County, City, and Schoo) Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
rompt interest payments. Best references. 
Z 0 Correspondence solicited. 
JOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Broker: 
8% Seattle, Washington 





Your money might be earn- 
ing more: your dividends be 
larger; your profits greater. 

And your investment be as 
safe as it is now. 

The best security to-day is 
New York real estate—secur- 
ity that secures. 

It secures the shares in a 
syndicate for people of mod- 
erate means. 

Prospectus free. 


Mutual 
Realty & Loan 
Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 
Room 17. New York. 








Think it Over 


Do you wish your savings to earn 
6% and 8% combined with 
perfect security ? 


We offer to investors of any sum from $100 
upwards 6% and 8% investments secured by 
First Mortgages on Gilt-Edged Real Estate. 

YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 





OU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


Western Mortgage 

or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sending 

good money after bad—get a good 5% investment instead? 

State exactl ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest 
price. Over $2.000,000 in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 


BUY | THe BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Bosten 








Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars annually. IF 
you intend insuring your life, or IF you carry life insur- 
ance taken out within the past three years, confer with me. 
JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 

















Some Women 


have better figures 
than others. Ill-fitting corsets benefit 
neither. If you are one of the 
SOME, the “R & G” corset will 
bring you near perfection. It’s a help 
to the others. 
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ost-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week betore the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK CoMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 








About People 


—The elevation of Sir Algernon Borthwick 
to the peerage is a unique event, in that he is 
the first man of his profession to earn a coro- 
net. This, however, does not disparage those 
men, born in the peerage, who have been 
journalists. 

—Herr Eugen Richter, the leader of the 
Irreconcilable Radicals in the German Reichs- 
tag, is a thick man with a round shiny face, a 
short snub nose, and a lot of shiny black hair. 
He is very fat, and has often been compared to 
a beer-keg. No one makes fun of his brains, 
nevertheless. 

—The late Count Taaffe, the late Prime 
Minister of Austria, was an Irishman by ances- 
try. He was descended from Sir John Taaffe, 
of County Cavan, in Ireland. The second 
Count had his estates confiscated by Oliver 
Cromwell, and the third was killed in the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne. It was the fourth in order 
who migrated with his family to Austria. 

—The venerable Dr. Robert Collyer, pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York City, 
is of English birth. His parents were London- 
born wage-earners who went down into York- 
shire seeking employment as mill-hands, and 
Robert was born there, in the little village of 
Iikley. When only eight years old, he, too, 
went to work in a cotton-mill. -He had no 
schooling, except two terms ina night school. 
He was left an orphan at an early age, but was 
befriended by the village blacksmith, at whose 
forge the lad toiled for twelve years. At night 
he studied and studied for the ministry. Then 
he began preaching Sundays, and then married 
and emigrated to this country. 

—Chief Justice Beasley, of New Jersey, is 
now eighty years old, and has occupied his 
present office over thirty years. There is no 
sign of any decline in his powers. A striking 
illustration of his capacity was given last year, 
when the project to steal the State Senate was 
forced upon the Court for adjudication—-per- 
haps the most momentous case which the 
Court had ever been called upon to consider. 
Day after day the Chief Justice listened to the 
arguments, and showed no sign of fatigue. 
Finally the case was finished, and, with his 
own hand, Chief Justice Beasley wrote the 
decision of the Court. The document covered 
some four or five thousand words, and the 
verdict excited the admiration of every friend 
of honest government. 

—The most picturesque thing which any 
Minister of the new French Cabinet has done 
has been the appointment by M. Lockroy 
(Minister of Marine) of a sort of official min- 
strel to the navy. M. Lockroy declares that 
the sailors of the present day have no heart 
for their work, and that they need excitement 
other than grog. It therefore occurred to 
him that a bard might help matters, and ac- 
cordingly he has engaged the Breton sailor- 
poet, Yann Nibor, and has sent him to Toulon 





to recite his lays on the war-ships of the Medi- 
terranean fleet. Now, this Yann would have 
delighted the heart of “ Pierre Loti” (M. Jules 
Viaud) as asubject for the best book he has 
yet written—“ Pécheur d’Islande.” Yann is a 
huge, gaunt creature. He looks nearer seven 
than six feet high, and has been further de- 
scribed as seemingly hewn out of granite with 
a hatchet. Yann is the son of a carpenter 
of Saint Malo” In 1870 he went to sea, and it 
was not long before he became popular among 
his comrades as a songster. From this he 
began to compose songs of his own. 








Hampton Institute 


Hampton Institute will begin its course of meet- 
ings in New York the fifth of January with some 
new and interesting features. Its old-time planta- 
tion music,so popular everywhere, will be retained, 
but enriched by the addition of two female voices to 
the original quartette. Its negro and Indian repre- 
sentatives will be chosen from graduates whose 
special advantages have been such that their five- 
minute speeches, taken together, will form a socio- 
logical study of value as well as of interest. 

Prominent P ogponi of the white race will be heard 
at many of the meetings, and the Principal, Dr. 
Frissell, will have the aid of the stereopticon in 
illustrating the work of the parent school, and those 

ounger schools through the South and West that 
have sprung up through its influence. The ——_ 
will be free to all, and strangers as well as friends 
will be cordially welcome. ‘ 

Beginning in New York January 5, at All Souls’ 
Church (4 P.M.). and at the Brick Church (8 P.M.), 
the party will visit Orange and Montclair and return 
to New York the next Sunday for an afternoon at 
St. Bartholomew’s and an evening at St. George’s. 
They will then makea trip along the Hudson as far as 
Albany, and from there go on to New England for 
—- in Boston and vicinity, Saturday, the 25th, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, and the following 
Sunday evening at pene | Church. In February 
the party starts for a tour through the West, spend- 
ing six weeks in the principal towns between Buffalo, 
Chicago, and St. Paul. 

‘The Armstrong Association of New York proposes 
to take the Hampton exhibit, with that of its flour- 
ishing offshoot, Tuskegee, from Atlanta to New 
York and exhibit it there sometime in February. 

The School has never been in better order for 
effective work than now, and looks with continued 
faith to its friends for the power to carry on its 
work for the two races and for the country of which 
they are a part. * 


For Weak Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


_ It soothes and feeds the nerves, helps digestion, and 
imparts strength. 


o ||| Your sink 


basins, tubs, 














a * etc., never 
SSS become 
__ clogged 

with grease, 

TRIAL if the wash- 


) ing that’s done in 
them is done 
with Pearline. 
A small matter, perhaps—but 
remember that Pearline 
saves trouble in a great many 
just such small matters. And 
the truth is that these little 
things alone ought to be 
enough to lead any quick- 
witted person to use Pearl- 
ine—even with ut taking into 
account the big things, the 
saving in work, and wear and 
tear, and time, and money. 47 


Wilions Rearing 








“ PISO’S CURE FOR 


= URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
uw in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








The Modern 
Stitch in Time 


is a Telephone call. 


It will save nine times its cost 
in time and expense nine times 
out of nine. 


13,000 Telephones in 
New York City 


1,200 Public Pay Stations 


Permanent Service at your 
house or office from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephoneand Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT ST. 





SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, ete.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents, Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub’g Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
cewe mautscriing tore, MUSICAL VISITOR, 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests o! 


“@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. ‘= 


82 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :® ; 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas eee & Cc I 
MUSIC as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 2895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


egin the New Year 
with Good Singing !!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 

Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 
The abuve are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 

books because of lower price. The best are cheapest! ! 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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December Necrology 


December 8.—George Augustus Sala. Born 
1828. A well-known journalist and author. 

December 11.—William Augustus Camp. 
Born 1822. Long Manager of the New 
York Clearing-House. 

December 13.—Jean Baptiste Montegut. 
Born 1825. An eminent French essayist. 

December 14.—Edward McPherson. Born 
1830. For many years Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and the author 
of anumber of standard works on politics. 

December 14.—Cardinal Paul Melchers. Born 
1813. Late Archbishop of Cologne. 

December 23.—Sergius Stepniak. Born 1841. 
A Russian refugee, and the author of a 
number of books, chiefly on “ Little 
Russia.” 

December 23.—John Russell Hind. Born 
1823. Acelebrated English astronomer. 

December 28.—William Agur Booth. Born 
1805. For many years President of the 
Third National Bank, New York City, 
and prominent in philanthropic and re- 
ligious movements. 


A Useful Life 


The late Edward McPherson, who enjoyed 
the longest term of office ever had by any 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, was 
also one of our best political statisticians. 
His biennial publication, the “ Iiandbook of 
Politics,” has become a standard work. Other 
works published by him are “ The Political 
History of the United States during the Great 
Rebellion ” and “ The Political History of the 
United States during Reconstruction.” As 
an expert in parliamentary law Mr. McPher- 
son had few rivals. He put his knowledge to 
notable use in 1865, when he decided that the 
Confederate States could not be restored to 
representation except by law. 


‘“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speakers and 
singers the world over use them. 





Not a Patent Medicine 
Nervous , Prostration. 


Mental Depression 
Nervou 
Vous | Dyspepsia. 
Mental ... 
ailure. 
Freligh’s 
: } on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when pt pers else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00¢ 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
dress, 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City 


Formula on Every Bottle. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 





WANTED-—A position as traveling or resident com- 
panion by an educated poune lady. good amanuensis, 
packer, and manager, Best references. Address A.C.M., 
3 Walnut St., Asheville, North Carolina. 





wtf Million Housekeepers W 


‘ who use 
SILVER RO N 
‘fl EP LEC'S pseO" 


«alfl] say it’s best. | 
«if{ Once tried you'll so decide. IJ 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other 


rT Il silver polish. 
Send for trial quantity or box post- 
«all paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. jj 
THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. m vor D> 


. ° ° ° ° => 





DECORATE YOUR HOME 


WITH OUR 


Prepared Natural Plants 


Imperishable Palms, Ferns, & Tropical Plants 


THE TROPICAL DECORATING CO. 
Palm Garden, Industrial Building; 
Entrance Office, Lex. Ave. Cor. 43d St., N. Y. 





A COURSE OF FIVE 


PUBLIC LECTURES 
on PRACTICAL RELIGION 


will be delivered in the Adams rare of te Union 
Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., N. Y. City. The 
first lecture of the course = be given by Mr. Dwi ht L. 
M cody, January 6th, at 815 BM., on “Howto Reach 
Non-Church-Goers.””. A second course of five Public 
Lectures on Church Unity will be delivered at the 
same place, the first of Loy will be given by Professor 
Charles W. She ds. D.D. on Monday, January 
13th, at_ 8:15. bject: “The General Principles of 
Church Unity. oy ickets of pamiseion may be had on 
prompt application to Mr. E. NGSLEY, at 700 
ark Ave., Y. City. 





Interchangeable Card Class 
Records for Sunday-Schools 


An eet system of keeping Sunday-School nl 
ords by classes, based on the principle of a card catalo ogue 
Teachers and Superintendents are invited to sen for 
anon and full information. 

irs. SAMUEL B. BARTOW, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass. 


i HARTSHORNS sivoenours) 


NOTICE 
NAME THUS / ly 





ON 
LABEL 


AND GET 
T HARTSHORNY 











IN THE WORLD 
s OF CHURCH | FURNISHINGS —— 


RA AND AS SEMEL ? CHAIR< 


LSCHOOLFeEN Tune | 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICH. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises ‘Teliev ed by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The vonly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medica] skill fails. No wire orstring 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
155 Trust Bldg., Loutsville, Ky, 
OMees: { 1122 Broadway, New York, ies 


Remunerative Employment 


For a lady of refinement and good standing. An oppor- 
tunity to earn extra money without inconvenience or loss 
of dignity. Box 927,154 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
mere’ ts oeet EAR: Cushions. Have helped 

to Rive than all other de 
vices comMinel. re whisper Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F'. Hiscox, 8. 


re HE AR yt -——- REE 

TH E H Al R 24th Edition. Pals or stamps) 

re it Turns 

Grey, and the Remedy, By Prot ¥ park KER. 
W.E LONG & CO., ~~ Arch ab Phil. Pa. 

“ Every one shculd read this little book.” —A thenaum. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL cxn'ao ‘e yoc: 


dress 


] 
Mrs. S. COOPER, 434 Sixth St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





























EDUCATIONAL 








New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. § 
Established 1855. Kast 14th a N.Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Tx: ERS COLLEGE HeighteNew 











York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers ‘and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
egrees given by Columbia C ‘ollege to both sexes. 
Circulars of ioformesan. ** teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTE . HERVEY, President. 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32. and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 





California 





OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Pol-F ye 
College courses leading to degrees of 
B.S. Degrees, recognized by University 0 of Cuiirernis 
and other similar graduate schools irty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 
school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College ddress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for mae education, and training, with the 
advanta ra of a BR leasant copatry ome. 
Supt., formerly Clinica! 
Ass’t weak RED M for Resbie: Minded, London, Eng. 
Lita KinpreD, Principal. 


urs Sc ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 
R BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; 50 miles from New 

York. FRANcis H. BREWER, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


OLD LYME, Boxwo00d School for Girls 


Ean aa and college preparatory. Special advantages 
in Artand Music. Separate department for girls under 
twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


seme, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
stney. Rural surroundin i 
iss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 

















Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 











The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fagtten, Director, 








B. Tourjee. age onsER Mos 
Send for Prospectus 





giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 3—AUGUST 13 


Nap Sone onan ses if it otened. 

or pam et giving we information apply to 

the —— ai the Committ ated 
“CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6cth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. : = rmy officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 

Josep B. Bisper, A.M., Principal, Peaghheegele, N.Y. 

















Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*N,MAwR, 


A college for women. Offers nr A, "ona grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
yang gs Se ge $525), eoyen tpacenre Scholarship Ss (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $00}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo OFF: Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, athematics, » Chemistry ,and Bio ogy. Com- 
petition open till Apail isth Full undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in Philosophy 
and Physics. Courses in Archeology and Geology, and 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 








Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEoporA B. RicHARDS, Principal. 

Miss Sara LoutsE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal, 





> 





Remington 


A recent canvass of 34 of the principal office buildings 
in New York City showed 3,426 writing machines in 
actual operation therein, of which were 


Remingtons, 2,698 
728 


All other makes, = 


Similar Conditions Exist 
Elsewhere 


They are overwhelming proofs of the general Superiority 
and Excellence of the 


Remington Standard Typewriter 
of which the 


NUMBER SIX MODEL 


is the latest. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


















Two servants in two ie 
neighborng houses dwelt '" 
But differently their Smee 


daily labor felt 3 ‘ 
er and ie = es 


ae yet { was never done 
fi IN Te tes ather walked 
eS > out nightly with 
; aN Y her beau — But 


‘— then she clesned 











Columbia | 
Pad Calendar | ~ 


For 1896 





| VOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Annual Linen Sale 


Table Cloths 
and Napkins 


Attention is directed to the follow- 
ing lot of extra heavy and fine hand- 


Registered Trade-Mark 100m double damasks, consisting of 


508 CLOTHS 
195 DOZ. NAPKINS 


purchased by us at fifty cents on the dollar and now 
offered at one-half regular prices : 


; PER DOZEN 
Be DRAPMINS 60s aca siecs dics at $4.00, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 

EACH 
PER, GO MONG eiaiais cicidisvvincinsanecdinaawne at $2.50, $3.00 
2423, YO. CIOMG «6005001050 at $2.50, $3.25, $3-75, $4.50 
BRIG Ci AOU ino 5.0 bisisisisioinss aysrcceiai at $3.00, $4.00, $4.50 
24%x2¥% yd. Cloths.. , . at $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
ZUGES YO. CIGEDG 6:5 6:0.9i5:5:0:5:si0:0 vat $5 00, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 
ra SAS CL at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 
2 RA Vas CCAOEOR,.. «6.5. 0:5.0:0,0,05010-9 6:0108 at $7.00, $7.50, $8.00 
2YGEA Ms YO. CHOWN 6.65 55s ccc sees at $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 


Exceptional values are also offered in Cloths and 
Napkins of other sizes and grades, Hemstitched 
and Fringed Luncheon Cloths, Fine Huckaback and 
Damask Towels, Hemstitched Bed Linens, etc. (Write 
for printed catalogue giving particulars.) 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
THE LINEN STORE 





14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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